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, TERENCE’S CONTRIBUTION TO PLOT- 

{ CONSTRUCTION 


It is a commonplace of criticism + that the writers of the New 
Comedy, including Plautus, were far more generous than pres- 
ent-day dramatists in “ preparing” their audiences for every 
turn in the plot and that they depended less for their effects 
upon the elements of “suspense ” and “surprise.” It is gener- 
ally assumed that the expository prologue was adopted by comedy 
from tragedy in order that the unlettered spectators who 
crowded the theatre at the festivals should not have any diffi- 
culty in following the play. It has also been noted repeatedly 
that when the interest of the play did not rest in comic situa- 
tions, buffoonery, ludicrous characters and the like, but rather in 
an intricate plot that was solved at the end by a recognition or 
some other unforeseen event, it was necessary to introduce an 
omniscient “prologue” to explain the situation in an exposi- 
tory monologue. Superhumans like Heros, Agnoia, Elenchus, 
Tyche, Aer, Auxilium, Arcturus, Fides and Lar were freely 
used, or an abstract “ prologus” who could be conceived of as 
knowing not only the complete situation but also the outcome 
of the play. Only when the plot was so simple that it unfolded 
without risk of misconception, could the exposition be trusted 
to characters or expository dialogue within the play. 


1 Cf. especially Leo, Plaut. Forsch.*? ch. IV (this received very little 
revision after the discovery of the new Menander fragments) ; Legrand, 
Daos, 490 ff.; Michaut, Plaute, II, 116 ff.; Wilamowitz, Menander, Das 
Schiedsgericht, 142 ff. 
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These observations may be accepted as correct so far as they 
go. However, they do not sufficiently explain the controlling 
purpose of over-explicit preparation, the consequences of it in 
dramatic effect and a noticeable endeavor in Terence’s day to 
break loose from the limitations of the device. I doubt, for 
example, whether suspense and surprise were avoided merely 
because of certain intellectual limitations on the part of 
Menander’s spectators; indeed I suspect that explicit “ prepara- 
tion” was a convention that held the boards without serious 
objection till Terence experimented in a new method. 

The New Comedy was shaped in the fourth century for audi- 
ences accustomed to the dramatic technique developed upon the 
tragic stage. Antiphanes reveals clearly in a well-known passage 
what the audience expected (Kock, II, Antiphanes 191): 
“Fortunate the task of the tragic poet! Before a word is 
spoken, the spectator knows the theme... at the mere mention of 
the name Oedipus he knows the rest.” Then he proceeds to say 
that the writer of comedy had to prepare the audience in every 
detail, since if a single item was missed the spectator started to 
hiss. This reveals the fact that in viewing a comedy the spec- 
tator expected not only to know the situation but also to have a 
clear clue to the solution, just as he had when viewing trage- 
dies. The well-known prologues of Euripides did not have to 
foretell as well as prepare; a prologue needed at most to remind 
the spectators of the main outline of the tale and to show the 
point at which action started. Euripides was well aware that 
most of his audience would at once know what the end of the 
story would be.2 Now if the outcome was known, the ancient 
dramatist unlike the modern could obviously not make free use 
of suspense and surprise. The writer of tragedy had to draw his 
emotional values from the pity of a well-informed audience 
viewing with a sense of fear or dread the groping of characters 
involved in the meshes of fate. Thus the obvious consequence 
of the use of a known plot was of course dependence upon the 
theme of fate, the constant employment of gloomy foreshadow- 


?One may add that if he was more explicit than one would think 
necessary from the words of Antiphanes he was perhaps giving aid to 
the many strangers that came to the theatre in his day; however, their 
presence did not drive him to reveal the dénouement in the prologues. 
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ing, the use with frequent reiteration of what has been called 
“tragic irony.” There seems to be a feeling in Aristotle that 
“pity and dread” are the essential elements of tragedy, but it 
is safe to say that had Greek tragedy used invented plots Aris- 
totle would have found that sympathetic suspense with catas- 
trophic surprise would rather have been employed to produce 
the tragic catharsis, and would have been equally effective. 

Now in coming to the new comedy I am assuming with Anti- 
phanes, and on the basis of Menander, that the writer thought 
out his plot in terms of this well-established technique. In that 
case an omniscient prologue must give the situation and give it 
more explicitly than in tragedy because he had to do much more 
than remind. He must present the whole situation and in addi- 
tion he must give explicit hints of the solution, if the spectator 
was to have the same advantage as he had in tragedy where the 
solution was a matter of common knowledge. That is the new 
element forced upon the writer of comedy by fifth-century con- 
vention. In Menander’s Perikeiromene, for example, the 
deferred prologue, Agnoia, not only gives the situation but adds: 
“this was done . . . in order to start the train of revelations, so 
that in time these people might discover their kin.” 

So in Plautus, wherever we have an intricate play that 
develops to a conclusion which could not be revealed by the 
characters, the prologue, if it has survived, discloses the out- 
come to the audience.* In the Poenulus the prologus anticipates 
the solution when he says (line 245) that the father will come 
and find his daughter. In the Rudens the North Star not only 
has seen all that has occurred before the opening scene but he 
reveals the secret of the last act by saying that the girl is the 
old man’s daughter, and that the lover will appear presently 
(33 ff. and 80). In the Amphitruo, Mercury, one of the actors, 
can serve as prologue because he is omniscient. He tells the 
spectators how to distinguish the characters and says (140-48) 
that Amphitruo is about to come. The rest was known to the 
audience because this play, like the tragedies, was based upon 
a myth. In the Aulularia, the Spirit of the Hearth narrates 


* This fact needs to be emphasized because it is usually slurred over 
and placed in the list of Plautus’ crudities. 
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what it is necessary to know of the past and then adds, “I shall 
make our neighbor propose to the girl so as to compel the young 
man to do so” (31 ff.). In the Captives the prologue informs 
us that Tyndarus is Hegio’s unrecognized son who will come 
into his own presently and that the other son will also be found. 
The prologue of the Casina concludes the exposition by the reve- 
lation that the girl will turn out to be a free-born citizen. 

And this regard for the fullest preparation of the audience 
goes far beyond the prologue and the expository first act. Most 
of the intrigues devised to further the action are first explained, 
or at least discussed or suggested before they are actually car- 
ried out. Any student of Plautus will think of scores of exam- 
ples: of how Mercury tells the spectators that he is going to 
climb to the roof to gab at Amphitruo (997), how in the Miles 
the plan to rescue the girl is explained before it is carried out, 
how in the Poenulus (550) the trick by which the slave-dealer 
is to be imposed upon is worked out on the stage before it is 
played,* etc. 

Now of course this sort of exposition is too explicit to satisfy 
modern taste. It is sometimes excused with the reminder that 
ancient comedies were written for a single performance and 
must be understood at first presentation without the aid of 
reviewers’ comments or playbills; and it is sometimes explained 
as a concession to witless audiences—on whom Horace, following 
Peripatetic critics, blamed most literary crudities. Such expla- 
nations sufficed in the days when we could attribute this undue 
explicitness to Plautus, but now that we have discovered 
Menander given to the same type of technique we ought to look 
farther. The important fact seems to be that the Greek audience 
was accustomed to preparation and to the devices which the con- 


“For other instances see Miles, 238, 381, 767, 904, 1170; Pseud., 725; 
Casina, 683; Most., 662; Menaechmi, 831; Trin. 1137; ef. Legrand, 
Daos, 533 ff. 

5 The “Merry Wives of Windsor,” though it contains no prologue, 
is fully as explicit in the preparation of every incident—even the two 
basket-scenes—as any play of Plautus. Indeed, most of Shakespeare’s 
plays give more attention to preparation than is customary on the stage 
today, even though the plots of his plays were usually familiar ones. 
“Romeo and Juliet” even has a prologue which goes so far as to dis- 


close the outcome. 
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sequent construction of the play demanded, and that the origina- 
tors of the early new comedy followed custom. And since in 
tragedy the general knowledge of the myths used in the plots 
obviated the use of unexpected catastrophes and compelled 
writers to find compensation in tragic irony, so the adoption of 
the same method of plot-construction for comedy eliminated the 
use of tension and increased the employment of a kind of comic 
irony. The effects of this comic irony range all the way from 
what Aristotle terms educated insolence (emadevpévn bBpis) to 
genial and sympathetic fellow-feeling, according as the victim 
of the delusion is a villain, a braggart, a buffoon or a harmless 
innocent. The foreknowledge which the audience has of what 
the players are unconsciously stumbling into provides both the 
“sense of superiority ” which Plato found to be an effect of 
comedy, and the enjoyment of the incongruous which moderns 
have often considered its chief ingredient. This comic irony, 
concocted like its counterpart in tragedy, is a large part of the 
stock in trade of Menander and of Plautus. 

In the Captives of Plautus the audience knows that Hegio 
has his own son before him in chains, and notices that, not 
recognizing his son, he causes him much suffering. Through- 
out the play the attentive spectator will watch for the very effec- 
tive incongruities that arise from the father’s ignorance. In the 
Rudens Daemones, not knowing that the girl trying to escape 
from shipwreck and the slave dealer is his own daughter, at 
first seems to the informed spectator extremely insensitive to 
her suffering. The father’s sympathies are aroused only indi- 
rectly by his religious respect for a suppliant at the altar, then 
by the accident of being called in to arbitrate regarding her 
basket of birth tokens. Only when he has established her civil 
status by this accidental judgment does he learn the truth. In 
a more farcical form comic irony is freely used in the plays of 
self-deception, for example in the case of a bragging coward like 
the Miles Gloriosus, or in plays depending upon mistaken iden- 
tity or some similar delusion, as in the Menaechmi and the 
Amphitruo. And in very nearly all the plays of Plautus, if it 
be not the chief mainstay of the plot, it appears at least here and 
there. 

The new fragments of Menander prove that Menander had 
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frequently constructed his plays with this effect in mind. Indeed 
it is the decisive factor in all that are extensive enough to per- 
mit of analysis. In the Arbitrants Smicrines all unconsciously 
arbitrates against his own interests in the case of his daughter’s 
unrecognized child. In the Samia the old man is misled by a 
chance remark into the misconception that his son has betrayed 
him, and the irony resulting runs through the central part of 
the play. And even when the facts are disclosed the son imme- 
diately sets going another series of misunderstandings (dis- 
closed beforehand to the audience, line 432) by threatening to 
go into exile. The Perikeiromene is built about the same device. 
Two men are in love with the same maiden. One is her unrecog- 
nized brother, the other is jealous of her attentions to the for- 
mer. The girl knows that the former is her brother but may 
not reveal the fact. However, the deity, Agnoia, has informed 
the spectators of the relationship so that they are in a position to 
view the intricate play at cross purposes, but there is little of 
what we should call suspense because they have also been 
informed that a recognition scene will end the play satisfac- 
torily. 

In the Hero the expository prologue is lost, but we know that 
the prologue was the omniscient Heros, who adequately pre- 
pared the audience for what was to follow. Here a husband 
(unrecognized), his wife, their “exposed daughter,” not yet 
known as such, and two lovers of this daughter, one a slave, the 
other a rich neighbor, all enter into a tangle of delusion to 
which the audience has the key. In the Georgos a man expresses 
to a woman his desire to marry her daughter. He does not 
know that he is the girl’s father. As the woman—bound to 
secrecy—stands wringing her hands in despair, the audience— 
apparently informed of the secret—experiences a situation as 
poignant as that of the Oedipus. And finally in the Petrograd 
fragment of the Phasma we find a mother’s furtive visits to her 
daughter, born out of wedlock, and an entangled love affair, a 
situation which again involves the use of irony, since a frag- 


° The expository dialogue between the two slaves gives the immediate 
situation so plainly that a Heros would hardly have been employed for 
the prologue except to reveal the secret hidden to the characters. 
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ment from the prologue shows us that the audience has been 
informed in advance. 

It would be hazardous to say that Menander always lets the 
spectator into the secret beforehand so as to make use of 
dramatic irony, but it is striking that he does so in every 
instance where we possess enough of his plot in the original to 
test his methods. It is apparently his usual method of pro- 
cedure. This is also in accord with his well-known predilection 
for Tyche, the counterpart in comedy of tragic fate. We need 
not suppose, as has often been done, that his constant reference 
te Tyche springs from his own philosophical doctrine. Such 
well-known passages as Frag. Kock, 482, “Chance holds the 
helm ; mortal forethought is but a delusion,” etc., are, of course, 
comments of characters in the play. They need not be expres- 
sions of the dramatist’s own creed. But such comments would 
naturally come frequently in plays built on the conventional 
tragic form which required that the players grope their obscure 
way through the action in front of an audience which knew the 
end. 

Now these observations are not meant as an attempt to 
rehabilitate Leo’s doctrine that the new comedy merely bor- 
rowed all its devices of prologue, fate, recognition and the rest 
from tragedy. Prescott’s incisive criticism’ of that view must 
stand, with its insistence that we take Sicilian antecedents, 
Aristophanes, and environment into account. The new comedy 
was hardly as helplessly unoriginal as Leo held. The problem 
we have raised should rather be approached from the viewpoint 
of what the spectator expected and desired. It did not neces- 
sarily arise in the construction of plotless farces, in the presen- 
tation of ludicrous situations, buffoonery and scenes centering 
about comical and preposterous characters. When, however, the 
plot was involved and a long consistent story was to be 
unravelled, the spectators, who knew nothing of the story, 
desired to be put at the same point of vantage early in the play 
that they naturally had when an Oedipus, a Medea or an Orestes 
was presented. 

When we turn to the Roman stage we seem to discover an 


7In Class. Phil. 1916, 125 ff.; 1917, 405 ff.; 1918, 113 ff.; 1919, 108 ff. 
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attempt to break way from this convention, if not in Plautus ® 
at least in Terence. We do not find conclusive evidence that 
Plautus seriously changed the construction of the Greek plots 
which he used except to remove the choral interludes and turn 
the plays into musical comedies,® though it is likely that he 
usually avoided plays that had very intricate plots, and chose 
freely from those that contained laughter-producing situations. 
There is no evidence that he sought for suspense, or revamped 
any of his originals in order to attain it. 

Terence, however, despite his fondness for the Greek originals 
and his outspoken claim of fidelity to them, seems consciously to 
have striven for a suspended dénouement. He does not entirely 
suppress dramatic irony, but he reduces its scope, he eliminates 
the expository prologue completely, he is chary about giving 
information to the spectator, preferring to keep him under ten- 
sion for a part if not for the whole of the play. 

A brief reference to the Adelphoe, his last play, will best 
reveal his procedure. Here two brothers employ different 
methods in bringing up their sons. Micio, who has adopted one 
of Demea’s boys, is indulgent, Demea is severe. Both sons enjoy 
themselves, Micio’s confessedly, Demea’s secretly. In fact the 
latter throws the burden of his escapades on Micio’s son. Hence 
when the action begins (1.182) Demea is found scolding Micio 
because ‘Micio’s son is setting a bad example to his supposedly 
virtuous brother. This is completely in Menander’s ironic style, 
for, as we shall see, Menander in the original had a prologue 
informing the audience that Demea’s son was the rascal of the 
two boys. 

In Terence’s version, however, there is no expository pro- 
logue, the audience does not yet know the secret that Demea’s 


8 The Epidicus probably once had a prologue (Wheeler, in Am. Jour. 
Phil. 1917, 264). One may suspect that the play in its present form— 
which requires as patient reading as the Hecyra—was due to a post- 
Terentian revision. 

® The student of Naevius’ tragic fragments will be inclined to believe 
with Fraenkel (Plautinisches im Plautus, 344) that the canticum was 
invented by one of the predecessors of Plautus. His criticism of Leo is 
valid, but the problem does not yet seem to me to be solved. There is 
still the possibility that Naevius may have seen musical comedies in 
Sicily during his campaigns there. 
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son is the source of the mischief. The irony is not wholly lost to 
those who have a good enough memory to recall half an hour 
later how preposterous Demea’s rebukes actually were. Terence 
is accumulating effects by suspending the revelation which 
Menander gave at once. But he goes even further in increasing 
tension. The prologue of the original had explained the bold 
deed that started the action, namely, that Micio’s son, in order 
te aid his brother, had forcibly taken from the slave-dealer the 
girl whom his brother loved but had not the money to buy or 
the courage to steal. That fact had to be presented somehow, 
so Terence, according to Donatus, inserts a scene in Act II which 
conveys the desired impression. Characteristically Terence still 
withholds the crucial fact that the boy is committing this crime 
not for himself but for his brother. Perhaps the shrewder spec- 
tators would suspect the truth. In Menander’s play they knew 
it from the first and laughed at Demea’s misplaced boasts. In 
Terence’s adaptation, however, they continue in doubt. It is 
not till a fourth of the play is over that Terence solves this mys- 
tery. He holds it back so long indeed that there is danger that 
the spectator may go too far on a mistaken clue. After the reve- 
lation, however, the audience, acquainted with a situation that 
Demea still fails to comprehend, can proceed for several scenes 
to enjoy the dramatic irony involved in this circumstance. 

But Terence has one more surprise in store at the very end, 
to which Donatus again supplies the clue for us. At the end of 
the play Menander had suggested a partial conversion of Demea, 
while Micio went smiling to the final scene. Not so Terence. 
Writing for a more puritanic Roman audience, he felt the need 
of giving an appreciable rebuke to Micio for his lack of princi- 
ple, and hence compelled him by way of consistency to marry 
an unattractive beldame.*° In other words, with a minimum of 
changes in his paraphrase, Terence, without greatly reducing the 
dramatic irony inherent in the separate scenes, has so adapted a 
standard Menandrian plot based upon self-delusion (for which 
the spectator is prepared) that the elements of suspense and 


10 According to Donatus Menander’s play also contained the marriage, 
but without objection on the part of Micio. Since in Terence Micio is 
represented as resisting, the marriage must have been considered as 
punishment. 
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surprise have become vital factors. This seems to me to be 
Terence’s favorite procedure. 

In the Andria, which was Terence’s first play, he apparently 
reveals the first hesitating attempt at this mode of constructing 
comedies. He tells us in the preface that he used Menander’s 
Andria in the main with suggestions from the Perinthia, and 
the Menandrian fragments of these two plays which can be iden- 
tified in Terence are fairly well scattered through the Andria. 
Donatus states that the réles of Charinus,* Byrrhia and Sosia 
were added by Terence. Charinus and Byrrhia are so involved 
in the action of five central scenes that Terence must have 
reshaped the play very much in order to include these charac- 
ters. Since in a recognition scene near the end the heroine turns 
out to be a citizen we now have a right to assume that Menand- 
er’s Andria probably had a prologue revealing this fact. Terence 
omits the prologue and, therefore, the usual key. But he does 
not dare, as in the Hecyra, his next play, to rely upon his audi- 
ence’s being patient until the recognition scene. In the middle 
of the second act (line 221) he drops the rather broad hint in a 
monologue: “they have set the story going that the girl is an 
Athenian.” ‘That would be enough to prevent the spectators 
from following false leads.12 The Andria, therefore, seems to 
reveal Terence’s first attempt at constructing a play in which a 
deferred hint took the place of full preparation. One wonders 
whether the aged Caecilius,’* who helped Terence with this play, 
may have used the device before Terence and suggested it to him. 


11In the portions that deal with these original Terentian réles occur 
several delicate revelations of attractive character, e. g. (line 317) the 
refusal of Charinus to win his love by unworthy threats, and (line 330) 
Pamphilus’ refusal to take credit for a deed which he says a gentleman 
could not but do. It should also be noticed that since the discovery of 
the new fragment of the Perinthia we have learned that Menander had 
scenes of brutal slave-torturing which Terence took the liberty of 
eliminating. 

12 At 720 begins the dénouement, in a scene which I think Plautus 
would have explained beforehand, but which Terence lets the slave 
Davus unravel without previous preparation. Then when the confused 
nurse exclaims “ Why didn’t you warn me?” Davus retorts delightfully 
“Your acting is more plausible when you are not playing a prepared 
réle.” One suspects that Terence is here demonstrating on the stage 
the new secret of plot-construction that he has discovered. 

18 Caecilius was praised by Varro for his plots (argumenta) and for 
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In the Hecyra, the second play of Terence, there is no prepara- 
tion, and the delay in relieving the tension of the spectator is 
carried to extreme lengths. The old story of a maiden violated 
at the festival during a dark night provides the entanglement. 
Of course the guilty father of her child will turn out to be the 
very man she has married. Even through the Latin text one 
can see that the early scenes of the original presupposed an 
informed audience enjoying the delusions of characters working 
on mistaken suppositions. But Terence blotted out the informa- 
tion by deleting the prologue which must have been in the orig- 
inal. The semi-expository first act gives the immediate situation 
but reserves the key-fact for line 829 near the end of the play. 
If that fact—that the unknown violator was Pamphilus, the hus- 
band—had been revealed to the spectators at the beginning they 
might have enjoyed the dramatic irony of the scene (II, 1) in 
which Laches scolds his wife for imagined wrongs, and especially 
the incongruity of Pamphilus’ oath, by all that is sacred, that 
he is not to blame for the separation (1, 476). Terence has done 
a very daring thing here in keeping the audience in doubt and in 
anxiety..* He has assumed that the audience will patiently 
bear in mind these puzzling quarrels and asseverations and watch 
the mysteries accumulating without any key to the solution for 
several hundred lines. A modern, used to that kind of thing in 
detective stories, finds it less difficult to do, but our students 
usually have to read the Hecyra with alert attention, and it is 
certain that they would miss much of the delicate play if they 


his emotional power, and Horace mentions the common respect for his 
seriousness. These opinions would be explained by the attempt to make 
a larger use of suspense, but of course they do not prove it. 

14Tt is a mistake to infer from Donatus’ remarks about Terence’s 
translations that Terence took few liberties with his original. Wessner 
(Aemilius Asper) has shown that Donatus culled these remarks from 
the commentary of Aemilius Asper, who compared Terence with his 
originals for the purpose of criticizing Terence. If this be true we 
have no right to infer that our scanty material reveals fairly what 
were Terence’s relations to his Greek models. Terence felt free to 
double simple plots, to change the outcome, to add characters, to reduce 
and expand, to dramatize the contents of monologues, to combine scenes 
from different plays, and finally to eliminate expository monologues and 
prologues in such a way as to alter the very essence of the play. 
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were to see it hurriedly acted on the stage without previous 
preparation. In fact, Terence commits the sin of hinting at 
incorrect solutions. Pamphilus (at line 260) learns of the child 
and only betrays bewilderment, which is apt to mislead the 
spectator; at line 517 Pamphilus’ father also learns of the child 
but draws an incorrect conclusion, giving a new starting point 
for a possible erroneous guess; at line 57? his mother, half- 
informed, imagines that her son has deserted his wife for ugly 
reasons. Only at line 827 does the resolution of the intrigue 
take place. There is not one ancient play before the day of 
Terence—so far as we now know—where an audience was left in 
such complete suspense before an accumulating mass of perplexi- 
ties, and this was an audience, it will be remembered, accus- 
tomed to be taken into the confidence of the prologue. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this play—one of the most human in 
the classical repertoire—failed twice, and that the spectators 
rushed away from it to see a boxing match and rope walkers. 
But Terence apparently was proud of what he had done and 
insisted that the play have its chance. Only after he had estab- 
lished his reputation by the success of the Eunuchus was it at 
last played with success. 

The Heautontimoroumenos, produced two years after the fail- 
ure of the Hecyra, puts less strain upon the audience, since half 
the secret—that Clinea’s sweetheart has proved faithful and 
worthy of him—is disclosed fairly early (line 243). From that 
point the spectators are permitted without too much anxiety to 
enjoy the dramatic irony involved in the delusions of the over- 
confident Chremes who bestows on his neighbor the pity that is 
his own due. Soon after the middle of the play (675 ff.) the 
spectators are admitted to the last important fact, namely, that 
Clinea’s sweetheart is freeborn, while the impossible courtesan 
seems likely to become Chremes’ daughter-in-law. Since, how- 
ever, Chremes refuses to accept the evidence of his own eyes, 
the self-delusion only increases the irony, and the play con- 
tinues from that point in the Menandrian style. The play is 
indeed one of the best in point of construction, since by aban- 
doning the expository prologue*® Terence was enabled to 


15J assume that Menander had revealed something about the esca- 
pades of Chremes’ own son in the prologue, since Chremes’ pretenses 
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accumulate mysteries which he gradually solved in such a way 
as to substitute Menandrian satire for tension. 

In the Eunuchus Terence for once shifts to the Plautine man- 
ner, resting his play chiefly on buffoons, imposture and ludicrous 
situations. Indeed he borrows caricatures from another play in 
order to cram in the fun. There is no prologue, but none was 
needed. Thais stands self-revealed from the first scene, while 
Pamphila’s station is more than hinted at in the second scene. 
The tricking of a braggart captain did not involve much anxiety, 
even though the preparation is slight. The play was full of fun 
and easy to follow. Terence had for once yielded to popular 
demand and he was materially rewarded. It was the only play 
of his that was immediately put on a second time, and the aediles 
paid for it what was then considered the very high sum of 
8000 sesterces. 

The Phormio, like the Heauton and the Adelphoe, employs a 
good mingling of suspense and preparation. There is no exposi- 
tory prologue. That one existed in the original is probable from 
the occurrence of such unconscious allusions to actuality as the 
story concocted in court that the girl was a kinswoman (line 
117). The fact that Chremes has a daughter like the one in 
question is not made known to the audience till half the play is 
over—a restraint which is surpassed only in the Hecyra. How- 
ever, from line 570 the solution is surmised and it finally is evi- 
dent at line 755. Henceforth the interest is provided by a series 
of quick though unprepared-for surprises. 

Whether or not.Terence should have the full credit for break- 
ing away from the old conventional construction imposed on 
tragedy by the accident that the plots were known, we cannot 
say. It is not likely that Menander introduced this innovation, 
since all the plots that have recently been discovered seem to 
retain the older construction. Plautus is true to the convention 
every time that his plot is intricate and ends with an important 
“discovery.” It is possible that Caecilius, who was Terence’s 
critic in his first play, had already shown the way since he some- 
how gained fame for his plot construction.* But we have no 


at knowing how to bring up children (152 ff.) were doubtless written 
in the first place to amuse an audience that foresaw his failure. 
1° Leo, Gesch. Lit., 218, assumes that Caecilius had used the prologue 
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definite evidence of this. At any rate the modernization comes 
after Plautus and seems, therefore, to be a discovery of the 
Roman stage. It might be claimed that the discovery was due 
to the accident that the prologue was desired for the expression 
of the author’s personal opinion so that it was not available for 
exposition. However, this would not explain Terence’s pro- 
cedure. In the Adelphoe, for instance, he seems to transfer some 
of the exposition from the eliminated prologue to the opening 
monologue of Micio. What is noticeable is that he here gives a 
very chary exposition in the monologue, and gives some more 
details in the inserted kidnapping scene and yet carefully with- 
holds the secret—which could so easily have been disclosed—that 
the girl was stolen for the supposedly virtuous brother. In a 
word, Terence is conscious of what he is doing. He has elimi- 
nated the expository prologue purposely in order to rid himself 
of an old convention and intensify comedy by injecting into his 
plots the elements of surprise and suspense. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHN s Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


for personal criticism, but Euanthius III. 2 says deos argumentis nar- 
randis machinatos ceteri Latini ad instar Graecorum habent, Terentius 
non habet. After Terence, Afranius sometimes employs superhuman 
prologues (Priapus, Sapientia, and Remeligo), but he seems also to 
have used the prologue for personal statements in the manner of Terence 
(lines 25-8). 
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THE DEBATE BETWEEN HELEN AND MENELAUS 
(Euripides, Helena 559-583.) 


The Land of the Stars and Stripes has many amenders, but 
the number of emenders is pitifully small, whereas in Europe 
they flourish as a banyan grove or a hemlock forest. The Trans- 
Atlantic scholars at least attempt to find out what the great 
poets, in the corrupt passages, actually said.t Even from South 
America comes an inquiry regarding my interpretation of Helena 
577-78, and this has stimulated me to delve deeper into the 
puzzling problem. 

We know that Euripides said something; and we know also, 
or should know, that the text as we have it is meaningless—in 
spite of Liddell and Scott ** and the commentators who endeavor 
to explain it. In order to get at what the poet really said we 
must scan closely both the preceding and the succeeding verses, 
must look before and after and pine for what is not. If any 
people had something to say, and knew how to say it, it was 
the ancient Greeks: they did not darken counsel by words 
without sense. And why should Helen ask ris codwrepos; if 
Menelaus had just made such a stupid statement as 76 8 cadés 
p? axootepet ? This word (codwrepos) implies that she is referring 
to something her interlocutor has brought up in the discussion.? 
This I conceived to be hidden in cadés p’. Hence I conjectured 
ooduicp’. I still believe that this yw’ is the final consonant of a 
substantive, not the personal pronoun ; but the correction is much 


1We do not quite deserve the censure of “smug conceit and inland 
ignorance ” of which Joseph Pennell complained, but it does seem that 
since the slump in Greek there has been a downward tendency, ethically 
and educationally, to a lower standardized level. We still have Greek 
scholars; but these should not show such a lamentable lack of interest 
in emendation. The poets, especially the tragic poets, are, after all, 
our greatest philosophers: no others have looked so narrowly into life, 
scrutinized so closely the workings of the human soul. 

18The editors of the new edition state dogmatically that dmocrepet 
means fails, whereas the old editors were more cautious: “ it seems to 
mean fails.” 

2 In a ortxouvbia every word was selected with scrupulous care, since 
each verse has a direct bearing on what precedes and on what follows. 
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simpler than I thought, since it involves merely the metathesis 
of two letters, copwrepos harking back to doorepei—originally 
three words—and not to cadés p’. 

Over thirty emendations of this troublesome trimeter are re- 
corded. To these I have added twenty* of my own, which I 
never published, because none seemed satisfactory; and an 
emendation to be accepted must be irresistible. 

In the Stephanus edition we find the following interpretation: 
Corpus quidem est simile, sed certa cognitio mihi deest. Matthiae 
translates: eripit, vel negat mihi certam persuastonem, facit ut 
incertus sim. In the Glasgow edition (1821) we read: An 
legendum dmoorpépa? Sic tis poBos (Aesch. Ag. 
1306). Hermann remarks: At vix invenietur qui hunc versum 
vel legens vel audiens non 76 8 cadés quoque, ut 7d odua, nomi- 
nativum esse putet, ne quid dicam de ipsa sententia: nam 
similitudo formae recte quidem dici potest non permittere ut 
alicui plane persuadeatur, sed non eripere persuasionem, quod 
est dissimilitudinis. Quod Musgravius coniciebat, droorpéde, 
sic demum recte se haberet, si scriberetur 76 9’ dcadés aroorpepe. 
Hermann repudiates also Schneider’s translation (sed certa fides 


* This may seem a large number to the tyro, or to emenders who merely 
make a random guess; but the possibilities are really much greater, for 
there are nine vowels and ten consonants. By permutation and combi- 
nation these are capable of being arranged in 121,636,774,760,832,000 
different ways. Often the same combinations admit of many meanings. 
If 5 and s flanked by ov, with an e between (ovdeov), can form without 
rearrangement of the letters at least eighteen distinct phrases, what 
immense possibilities in rodecages wamoorepe, which, if written out in 
all possible forms in ordinary script, on end, one after the other, would 
extend to the sun and back 30,000 times! Of course, not one in a million 
would make sense; nor would all the changes, metatheses, and disloca- 
tions ever be likely in any transcription; but the point is that mistakes 
are made, in English as well as in Greek writing, by the transposition 
of letters, and one little change will bring others in its train (ovcedov, 
for ovdercov, would itself be susceptible of many meanings) ; and we do 
not know until we have traced the corruption to its source how simple 
it all was. In fact, the corruption in the passage under discussion is 
due, primarily, to metathesis of two letters, and this metathesis pro- 
duced perforce the transposition of two others. I know a woman who 
can scarcely write a paragraph without transposing two or more letters— 
by a sort of anticipation, or forefeeling, she writes the second letter 
first, so quickly does her mind dart ahead. 
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me destitutt): Id quidem perobscure dictum esset. Immo hoc 
dicit: sed 1d quod certum est (veram Helenam in antro esse) 
privat me te uxore. Hartung reads: cadois (Der 
Leib ist gleich: nur fehlt die klare Deutlichkeit). Hartung is 
wrong in his interpretation of the passage; but what he says 
about Hermann’s explanation is true: Unter dem oadés kann 
Euripides nicht, wie Hermann will, die Gewissheit meinen, dass 
bereits eine andere Helene vorhanden ist, sondern einfach die 
Gewissheit dessen was er vor sich sieht. . . . Allein p’ droorepet 
kann nicht me deficit, oder destituit bedeuten, und entspricht 
also dem geforderten Gedanken nicht. Van Herwerden (who 
had conjectured adopts Schmidt’s y’ dmeor’ which 
is impossible both logically and palaeographically. Ribbeck’s 
amooréye and Schenkl’s tov cadois are no whit 
better. 

The cast of the sentence is forensic. It occurs in a sticho- 
mythy which has the characteristics of the many Sicavxot rd-yor 
of the poet. Consequently, it must be looked at in its proper 
setting before an inkling of the sense can be discerned. Euripides 
holds court wherever he can. He is the most rhetorical of the 
Great Three, because he has come most under the influence of 
the new school, is as fond of an oratorical contest as the New 
York Times, likes a debate as much as a modern undergraduate. 
The question here is: Resolved, that the odya under inspection 
is an apparition. Menelaus is the speaker for the affirmative, 
Helen for the negative: Leib > < Weib— zu sein oder nicht 
zu sein, das ist hier die Frage. He is naturally very much ex- 
cited; hence his disregard of formal normal grammatical con- 
structions (577). We must not forget that the actor—and the 
dramatist who gave him his lines — was no modern professor 
sitting calmly and complacently in his study poring pensively 
over the written characters on the musty page two millennia after 
they had been penned by the poet. He was dealing with uttered 
vocables, spoken living words, which were decidedly more dra- 
matic than those which meet the visual ray of the latter-day 
scholar. 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 


Menelaus exclaims (559): od cidov 
2 
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Séwas (the subject of the discussion), and again: ‘EAévy o’ 
pador’ eidov (563). That the Séuas is anything but a 
phantom has not even occurred to the amazed beholder, for he 
has just left his spouse in the cavern by the sea. Hence he 
exclaims: gwoddp’ ‘Exdrn, Hadopart’ edpevn, to which 
Helen replies: ov vuxridavrov *Evodias p’ Spas, and ovk 
€or aGAAn of Tis avr’ euov yuvn (574). But Menelaus cannot 
believe his eyes: ot pev ed, 70 pov voce; 
And then: 


(576) HEL. od ydp pe Acvoow Sdpapl Soxeis ; 
(577) MEN. 76 cap’ Opowv, ce Pdop’ ard Tis Epet; 


Chi dira che tu non sei uno spettro? Dass du ein Gespenst bist, 
wer wird es leugnen? Quién puede decir que tu no es un 
espectro? Quis invenietur qui te phasma esse negare possit? * 
And to this rhetorical question regarding the thesis which the 
affirmative has been stoutly maintaining (76 ce dacpa civar tis 
dmepei ;), the negative answers: “ Yourself!”: * tis ob Sei 
o éoti cov codwrepos.© An orator must be clever indeed, avers 
Menelaus, to maintain that the woman before him is what she 
claims to be—his wife in flesh and blood. If that be so, replies 
Helen, consider yourself the champion of my cause, for you 
should prove a more skilful debater on this question than all 
others (codwrepos), since you have a better acquaintance with 
the facts: “Du bist der Geist der stets verneint, aber du solltest 
besser wissen als irgend jemand sonst, denn du kennst mich 
besser, da du die Erfahrung gehabt hast, die kein andrer gehabt 
hat, indem ich dein Weib bin, mit dem du die gliickseligsten 
Tage deines Lebens zugebracht hast.” Thus explained, 
codwrepos finds a raison d’étre, which it lacks in all the tame, 
insipid, undramatic interpretations hitherto offered.® 


“No language is an accurate register of thought; nor does a word, or 
expression, in one language exactly cover that of another. 

® Even oxéat is now significant, for it refers directly to ris dmepet ;— 
not simply to an inspection of the céua (an act in which the beholder 
has been engaged from the first)—for it is the business of a debater to 

*Nauck and Wecklein accept Badham’s conjecture ri co. dei ricrews 
cagpeorépas; Murray adopts Seidler’s emendation: oxéyar + rl covviei; rhs 
cov cogwrepos. 
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The technical word for “ affirming” would be xaryyopyoe > 
< dmepet: “Who will say away what I declare and believe?” 
When Theseus imprecates a curse upon his son, the chorus says: 
dm evxov mpds (Hipp. 891), “wnsay that prayer.” 
So Menelaus: “I can neither unsay my saying nor unthink my 
thought ” (ovr’ dzepeiv ovr’ Cp. Xen. An. 2. 3. 9 
Siatpivw €or’ ay éxvnowor of ayyeho. py tas 
Oat. 

Menelaus admits the semblance of truth in the phantom’s 
assertion—€ouxas * otto. y’ Helen, 
since her husband has proved to be a doubting Thomas and 
wants to be “shown” (the language is still forensic), asks: tis 
ovy adAos 7) od y’ Supara,” and then, and not till then, 
does Menelaus advert to the fact that he has another wife down 
by the sea—éxei vocotpev, Sapapr’ adAnv éxw—whereupon Helen 
enlightens him with ov« 7A@ov és ynv Tpwdd’ add’ jv. She 
denies that 

she, unto her country and her kin 
Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 
And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 
And overbold in sin, 
Went fleetly through the gates, at midnight hour. 


It was only a wraith that Paris carried to Ilium. Then Menelaus 
asks: xal tis BAérovta odpata eLepyaera. The ghost will not 
down. Only it is transferred. To the very last Menelaus refuses 
to believe. The question of certainty (cadés), or uncertainty, 
has never entered his head: xal yaipé y’, ‘EAévy spoodepys 
60ovvex’ & (591). In the very beginning he was struck with 
the similarity of form (poodepéorepov Séuas), and at the very 
end he is still amazed at the striking resemblance (‘EXévy 
mpoodepys), but “ certainty ” has not at any time “ failed ” him, 
as the forced interpretation of commentators would have us 
believe. That Menelaus understands Helen to have understood 
his question as I have explained it is indicated by his reply: 
is equivalent to his saying: 
€oukas—E GAAG oe eivar py. 

So far as the cause of the corruption is concerned, it began, 


"Compare in the orators. 
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I think, in the last metron: azorwepe. was inadvertently pro- 
nounced as two iambi (« being slurred over as medial e in French 
words) and written arorcepa, which naturally became dzoorepei, 
and since this verb required an object, the final letter of daop’ 
was detached from its belongings and converted into the personal 
pronoun, whereupon cedas (after 7d became perforce cadés, 
a word so natural in the context that scholars do not seek to 
change it. Similarly épar’ became apr in 302. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1595, where ava dpaxas became avdpaxas. 

The tmesis, the hyperbaton, the dactyl in the third and the 
resolution in the fifth foot (marking the excitement of the 
speaker) all contributed to the confusion. For the trajection of 
ris compare Bacch. 473 6vnow toior Oiovow riva; and for 
the dislocation of the preposition Hel. 326 ri BAézes pds ov. 

It is not true that tmesis is confined to lyrics and to anapaestic 
systems; nor are particles, enclitics and words of little weight 
the only ones that are thrust in between the verb and the prepo- 
sition. The cutting off may take place wherever need is felt for 
emphasis: 106 xai évv ye répoas Hec. 1172 éx 
de éyo, Ale. 548 év xAjoate | Ovpas, Hipp. 342 ro 
wérAnypot, Bacch. 619 (see Sandys’ note), Soph. Ant. 420 é& 8 
péyas ainp, El. 7138, Ant. 427 & dpais | 
Even in Aeschylus we find the same preposition as in our pas- 
sage, in the same position in the trimeter, separated from its verb 
by a “weightier” word than tis: Ag. 1599 ard 
épav, where Aegisthus is just as much excited as Menelaus. Cp. 
Cho. 574 épei (or Badci). Even Aristophanes has 
amd yap odAovpa (Nub. 792). But it is Euripides that is espe- 
cially fond of tmesis. He employs it with almost epic freedom: 
Bacch. 80, I. T. 832, 880, H. F. 1059 zpos ots Baédw, 1045, 1052, 
Hec. 910 ff., Ale. 160. In Medea 1174f. at least two scholars 
would eliminate the preposition dé in tmesis by emendation: 
7° ard | Kopas otpépovoay. 

If so many examples of tmesis are found in the few tragedies 
that have come down to us, how many cases similar to dz6 ris épet 


8 The human ear is by no means infallible. Official stenographers in 
Washington recently testified that two commissioners “ stopped in dis- 
gust ” the reading of an order, whereas they had only stopped and 
discussed the reading. 
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must have appeared in the hundreds of plays that have been lost, 
especially in Euripides! Abundant examples are found in 
Sophocles in that play which shows the greatest Euripidean 
influence (Phil. 1158, 1177, 1207). How could we judge 
Sophocles fairly if this play had been lost?® Aeschylus does 
not make use of tmesis so frequently as Euripides.° In Pindar 
we find even por Adyov rovTov, oTdpa, fiyov (QO. 9.38). 
Aristophanes naturally seldom employs the figure, except in 
paratragoedia and in choral odes. 

Tmesis is found occasionally even in prose, e. g. Hdt. 1.123. 2 
mpo © éru rovrov. In later writers like Nonnus and Aratus it is 
naturally quite common. In Herondas we find even airé épeis 
civat IIpngéivoyv (Prexinum ipsum), a bold use, indeed, but not to 
be wondered at, when we consider the freedom with which he 
and his contemporaries employed tmesis, and certainly not more 
remarkable (or ridiculous) than the celebrated cere .. . brum 
of Ennius. 

But even if there were no examples of tmesis in the trimeters 
of extant tragedies, I should still be inclined to think that a6 tis 
épet is a certain correction. One can never be sure of what a 
Greek will, or will not, say. He refuses to be tied down to a 
stereotyped way of doing things. Aeschylus is like Prometheus 
in his authadism—aitOadys dpevav as well as Adywv: he has a self- 
willed audacity that neither Sophocles nor Euripides possessed. 
Pindar sails his own free course of poetry. Sophocles has a case 
register all his own. Euripides refuses to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessors in drama-construction—and he will do as he 
likes in the matter of tmesis. If one feels that one has pinned 
a Greek down and knows exactly how he will speak or act, one 
is likely to have the surprise of his life on turning the next page. 
Like Max O’Rell, the Greek sits where he likes, would not brook 
a dictator Athenis, nor be bossed by a negro waiter Sancti 
Ludovici ; his prayer is that of Phaedra for her children: édevOepor 


mappynoia OdAAovtes oikotey ’AOnvav. 
A ¢dopna is an apparition, a davracpa. Cp. Or. 879 dpa dedrrov 
ddopa, Hec. 54, 95, 390, Hdt. 4.15; 8.84; 6.69,117, Soph. El. 


® Cp. also 0. C. 1689, 1709, O. T. 199. 
10 But see Prom. 696 (trimeter), 134, 1060, and especially Ag. 165 
ppovridos &xOos Baretv. 
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1458, Aesch. Ag. 145, Plato, Symp. 179D ¢dopa Seigavres ris 
yovaikods gv jeev, N.T. Matth. 14.26, Mark 6.49 xai ovres 
avrov of pabyrai OdAacoav érapdxOnoav, A€yovTes 
pavracpd (Pensarono che fosse una fantasima, Ils crurent 
que c’était un fantéme). Spectres were regarded as the attend- 
ants of Hecate. Hence the exclamation of Menelaus in 569. 
Cp. Ion 1048 ff. Since they usually appeared at night, they were 
called vuxridavra, or vuxriporra, and so ddcpa peAavorrepov (Hee. 
704. Cp. I. A. 1586, Ion 1395), ddopa veprépwv (Alc. 1127). 
Cp. I. T. 42, 1261, Aesch. Fr. 298, Soph. El. 644. 

But what is the meaning exactly of dwepet? Precisely what it 
means in the earliest example (A. 515): kardvevoov i) ddan’. 
Seymour’s interpretation is clearly wrong, for a 373 is quite 
different: iv’ tyiv pidov The preposition 
has three distinct ‘from’ significations: out, off, and away, 
according to the point of view or to the direction of the act. 
As Professor Watson in his recent article in Harpers on “ How 
We Think” says, “ A nod of the head for ‘ yes’, a shake to right 
and left for ‘no’, a raising of the eyebrows and head and 
shoulders for ‘I doubt it’ are also part and parcel of the 
complex process of thinking.” Cp. I, 674f. 4 €6éX eu 
wip, | daéerme, 510 Os 8€ Kal 
Te oTepews Plato, Rep. 523A 
assent or dissent; also the Latin abnuo > < concedo (Quint. 
6.2.11) and Lucret. 3.641, Liv. 9.17.5 haud equidem abnuo 
egregium ducem fuisse Alexandrum. The verb means negare 
as well as recusare (absagen, abschlagen). Cp. Thuc. 5.48 
ai orovdal ovk azeipnvto, Lys. 22. 14 ras omovdas 
Kur. H. F. 1354, and the phrase dmeumeiv yuvaixa. One can 
dissent in speech, thought, or feeling. Cp. Xen. An. 2.3. To 
say ‘yes’ is dypi, whereas to say ‘no’ is daddnm. Perhaps the 
best commentary on our passage is Soph. O. C. 317 (where 
Antigone, almost as much amazed as Menelaus, thinks she sees 
Ismene approaching): xal exw ti do. Op. 
O. T. 485 Soxoivr’ droddoxov’, Eur. El. 1059 xai viv yé 
KovK Plato, Protag. 360 D otre od dys épwrd 
ovre ardgpys, Xen. Cyr. 6.1.32 4 arépyoe. So the substantive 
= arddavois twos ard twos, a predication of one thing 
away from another, i. e. a negation of it. Compare the German 
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absagen (Bitte sagen Sie mir meine Bitte nicht ab.) Cp. also 
the adjective dmogatiuxds > < xaradatixds, and the noun xard- 
gaois (an affirmative proposition). In logic xaryyopeiv is opposed 
to dmapveic 

The poet compresses what is in Menelaus’ mind into a few 
words: Sepxopévw pev eis TO mpdcwrdv cov Kal TO cope 
Soxet pou THY yuvaixa Spav, GAN’ TavTa, yap ev TO 
Gvtpw éoti mapa tHv Oddatrav. mpds Taira ddop’ eon. Tas yap ov; 
tis évavruioerat; So Admetus, no less astonished, when he first 
beholds his beloved Alcestis: Soxé yap cicopav yuvaiy’ | 
éunv. Substitute ‘EAévy for ’AAxyorwd:, and it might have been 
Menelaus exclaiming: 7 tis wor’ ov, éxovo” | 
péetp’ tot xai Séuas (1026f.).. Cp. 1121 
Brépov mpos te of Soxei | yuvarxi, and 1123 & 
ti avéAmorov | yuvaixa Aevoowv rHvd’, The simi- 
larity of the two scenes becomes even more striking when we 
compare 1126-27 of the Alcestis with 57%-78 of the Helena, as 
I have emended them: 


HERACLES. otk éorw, Spas Sdpapta 
ADMETUS. dpa ye py bdopa veptepov 7. 


To the Thessalian, as to the Spartan, the first thought is: the 
form is the same, but it is only an appearance—an apparition. 

Helen bids her husband scrutinize her form and feature; but 
in oxéya: something more lurks, is sous-entendu, that is, a oxéyns, 
an examination (of his argument). So Socrates exhorts Strep- 
siades: axépas yérépav yvounv (Ar. Nub. 1440), examine 
encore une autre proposition. In ris . . . copwrepos also Helen 
refers to the sophistical Sewers of the orator as a “ rexvirnv 
Aoyov.” Cp. Eur. Fr. 189 «i A€yew codpds, 206 ds 8 edyAwoaig 
copds. Menelaus is not only voeiv codds, but also 
Aéyew wépuxe (Med. 580). In other words, ris copwrepos implies 
ris Seworepos Cp. Plato, Phaedo 95 E 6 otv Swxpdrys ovxvov 
Xpovov éricxov Kal mpds Tt oxedpevos, Kur. Or. 1291 
dpewov, Ar. Thesm. 802 oxeyopeba 57. 


1 ghow: ob Menelaus means: 7d cap’ 
Buorov, GAN’ suws odK el yurh odK el Go Te Pdoua— kal 
copol (Hipp. 266), i.e. oddels drepet. 
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Even elvac is not necessary with o¢ ddop’—except to formal 
grammarians of the modern Board of Education type who enact 
laws that the dear children be taught “It is I” (c’est moi), 
contrary to the teaching of the real authorities such as Browne 
and Krapp. The pronoun is merely held up as an object of 
thought, as in Soph. Ai. 136 oé pév eb rpdoaovr’ émyaipw, Eur. 
Or. 803 ce py *v Savaiow dvta ovpdopais érapxéow, Hipp. 1351 
OvyoKovtas ov xalpovor. Even in Aesch. Prom. 944—in spite of 
the fact that in this case the verb governs the accusative—vé is 
not really the object of A€yw, which does not appear until fifteen 
words have been spoken. Cp. Med. 271 o& riv oxvOpwzdv kal roca 
| eirov triode wepav, Hel. 546 o& riv 
Opeypa Sevov . . . peivov, Soph. Ant. 441 oé 
vevovoay és Kdpa | dys. ... The Greek language was 
too near nature, too living, to submit to stern grammatical laws 
and: rules, whether imposed by strict formal pedagogues or by 
boards of education. 

The verbs meaning to deny are manifold. Cp. Hipp. 993 
(in a similar dixavxds Adyos), Soph. O. T. 409 io’ 
O. C. 999 avremeiv, Ant. 47 Kpéovros avreipyxdros, 442 
Aesch. Ag. 583 dvaivoya, and dpvéopa:, drapvds 
éfapvds ei, and so on. 

A word remains to be said about the construction. 

The unusual word order is intentional. In milder form it 
might have been put thus: 


MEN. Gdop’ ci * tis dvrepei; 
HEL. tis copdrepos; 


Compare Alcestis 152 ads dpiorn; tis 1083 
tis dvrepet; Med. 364, Soph. Ant. 378 was 
raid’ *Avrvyévnv. But means more than ayvrepei: on te 
dirait fantéme. Qui dira que non? This idea of your being a 
phantom (76 oe dopa), who will off-say it, lossagen. Com- 
pare the German military expression Absage (counter-order) 
and the ecclesiastical (recusancy), einen Besuch absagen lassen, 
and the Latin abnuens (like drewv), signifying declining (a 
service). No word retains the same connotation, except when 
isolated, as in the dictionary; like the chameleon, it takes on the 
hues of its surroundings, is as changeable in color as a French 
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word in pronunciation, which is modified according to position 
and relative importance, especially in current conversation: 
semaine is somen in the dictionary, but smen in ordinary talk; 
every sound is influenced by neighboring sounds; there is a 
compenetration: retfose (rez-de-chaussée), otform (haut de 
forme), met dotel (maitre d’hotel), le fvo (les chevaux), but 
fovo (plusieurs chevaux). 

If we hope to be successful in restoring the text of the Greek 
tragedians, we must approach our task as Bacon did his: “ with 
humility to linger and meditate thereon, and with minds washed 
clean from opinions to study it.” We should study the text as 
we find it in our manuscripts first and turn to what others have 
to say about it afterwards.’? 

J. EH. Harry. 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


12In two instances I found that I had been anticipated by some 
scholar whose conjecture had been buried in a mass of other unaccepted 
conjectures, unwept, unhonored, and unsung, failing to get recognition 
simply because it was not substantiated by facts, which might have been 
secured, if the proposers of the emendations had, with Bacon, conde- 
scended “to take the alphabet of it into their hands and spared no 
pains to search and unravel the interpretation thereof.” 


7 


DRAVIDIAN ‘I’, ‘WE’ AND ‘YOU’. 


The second number of Dravidic Studies, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Madras (1919), contains a discussion of Dravidian 
‘I’ and ‘we’ by K. V. Subbaiya, with remarks by M. Collins, 
Subbaiya’s work shows an amazing disregard of scientific 
methods. He gives word-lists meant to prove that ancient é 
is “ preserved in all the languages” (p. 14), and that ancient 4 
is “ preserved in all the Dravidian languages” (p. 15). From 
these lists it appears that “all the Dravidian languages” are 
the southern tongues; the northern ones are cast into the outer 
darkness of “minor dialects” (p. 8). The first word in the 
d-list is Tamil @ (cow), which corresponds to Malto 67: ven- 
geance is mine, saith the North. If these words came from 
Aryan avi (sheep), Tamil has @ < *aw in accord with the noun- 
ending -d, a variant of -avu. In the é-list we find Tamil pér 
(name) with its cognates, Kanara “...”, Tulu “...”, 
Telugu péru. In order to get a bit of padding for the @é-list, 
Subbaiya ignores Tamil pejar (the older form of pér!), Kanara 
hesaru and pesar, Tulu pudar, Kodagu peda. The Kanara, 
Tamil and Tulu forms are recorded under pesar in Kittel’s 
Dictionary, one of Subbaiya’s sources; Caldwell discusses them 
twice in his Comparative Grammar, also one of Subbaiya’s 
sources. It may be a question whether Telugu péru represents 
*orér < *pedar or a Tamil-like development of *pitar to *pecar; 
but the basic short vowel is self-evident.* 

From Brahui kan-, nominative 7, Gondi na-, nom. and, Kui 
na-, nom. anu, Kurukh-Malto ey-, nom. én, Kanara en-, nom. 
dn(u), Tamil en-, nom. jén, Telugu nd-, nom. énu, Tulu jen-, 
nom. jan (1), we may infer a basis *en having short e, with 
lengthening in the nominative because of emfasis. Subbaiya 
assumes that the root-vowel was a more open sound, like the 
vowel of English hat. This theory is founded on the correspond- 
ence of Telugu é, in a small number of words, to Kanara @ and 
Tamil @ or 74. Subbaiya admits, at the end of his work, that a 


1T use j for consonant-i; a grave accent marks variable or uncertain 
length; ¢ is a very open e-sound; é =e in bakery. Tamil is transcribed 
in accordance with native spelling. 
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lengthened basic e produced @ and ja in Kanara and Tamil 
interrogatives, but fails to see that the admission spoils the 
theory of a special vowel in ‘I’ and a few other words. The 
true explanation of Telugu é, where it corresponds to Tamil a 
or ja, presumably lies in the lengthening of a short e. In many 
European tongues we find a development of ea or ia or ie from 
e, with or without lengthening. In early Dravidian, where short 
e was apparently similar to the e of English let, the lengthened 
vowel was sometimes confused with the ordinary close é, and 
sometimes underwent breaking or became a more open sound, 
and thus produced ja or d. 

In Kurukh-Malto the inflectional stem of én has y for n 
before a g-suffix. In Tamil the stem en- may become enn- 
before vowels, apparently by conformation to noun-stems like 
kann- (eye) beside the nominative kan. The same variation is 
found in Kanara en(mn)-, which has been changed to nan(n)- 
under the influence of the nominative nénu, a form explained 
below. In Brahui, which regularly has a for ancient short e 
and e for ancient weak-strest ai, the dative-accusative kane is 
apparently equivalent to a blending of the Tamil accusative 
ennat and the Tamil dative enakku: the k-formant of the dative 
is prefixt, just as the ordinarily prefixt cwm appears as a suffix 
in Latin mécum. The Brahui genitive kand (for *ané < *end) 
has taken & from the objective kane. In Géndi, Kui and Telugu, 
where stress-displacement is common, the genitive *end has 
become n@ (with a second suffix in the Géndi genitive navér), 
and nd- is used as the inflectional stem. The genitive *end, 
represented in five of the six main divisions of Dravidian, seems 
to be extremely ancient. In Tamil the nn of ennai probably 
shows that the accusative-ending was a much later addition. 

Brahui 7 < *én agrees with Brahui visun (red) corresponding 
to Kurukh 2és6, Tamil ce, cem, cej, cé (< *kenso?). Géndi 
anda < *énén has the variants anné and nanna : anné is parallel 
with Géndi talla, a variant of tala (head) ; initial n could have 
come from the general stem or from a lost plural *ném. The 
form *énén may be compared with Latin mémé, tété, sésé, and 
Swahéli mimi (I), wewe (you), jeje (he). Kui has taru= 
Kanara ivaru < ivar < *thar (these); prau < *prasu < *pras 
= Malay bras (rice) ; tlatu—= Tamil talat < *talas (head) ; and 
it has likewise added a final vowel in dnu < *én. It is note- 
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worthy that Kui, having dnu without initial n, lacks a form of 
‘we’ with initial n. In Kanara naé(nu), Tamil nan, Telugu 
nénu, nominatives now used for older Kanara dn(w), Tamil jan, 
Telugu énu, apparently the initial n came from the influence 
of the plural, Kanara ndvu, Tamil nam, Telugu nému. 

Subbaiya assumes that an extension of nasality produced the 
initial x of the nominatives just mentioned. He quotes as sup- 
posed parallels a few Tamil words with an initial n said to be 
lacking in cognates: nint- (swim), nink- (be changed, go away), 
nimat—=imai (eyelid). Association with nir (water) would 
account for nint-. Beside nink-, Tamil has the regular transi- 
tive form nikk- (change, distend, extend, put away): the m may 
have come from the influence of nit- (extend), if it was really 
added ; Kittel records the cognate Kanara word nigu, not “igu” 
as given by Subbaiya. Tamil kann- may be the stem of kan 
(eye), as used before a vowel, or it may represent the stem 
combined with a following initial n. From the analogy of com- 
pounds like kannir (tears) beside nir (water), the compound 
kannimai (eyelid) was misdivided as kan-nimai and produced 
nimat for tmat, initial n being unknown in the isolated form of 
a native Tamil word. 

In connection with the foregoing, Subbaiya mentions Tamil 
nantu=—=nantu (crab) beside cognates with initial e or é@, and 
naman = fiaman (god of death) derived from Aryan jama. He 
ignores Tamil fientu (crab) and nalli (crab). The of 
may represent the n of nalli combined with the 7 which is often 
added before initial e in southern Dravidian; wantu and nantu 
may be further changes under the influence of nalli, tho the 
change of an old initial 7 to m seems to be a common develop- 
ment in Tamil. Early Dravidian lacks an initial 7 before short 
a in native words: the j of jama was therefore replaced by i, 
the nearest similar native consonant. If there is any real evi- 
dence corroborating the theory that an initial n could be added 
by a purely internal development, Subbaiya has failed to 
record it. 


Some of the Dravidian tongues have separate words for ex- 
clusive ‘we’ (excluding ‘ you’) and for inclusive ‘ we’ (includ- 
ing ‘you’). Konow, discussing the matter in the 4th volume 
of the Linguistic Survey of India, says that the distinction is 
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lacking in Kanara, Gondi, and Brahui; that it was probably 
unknown in early Dravidian, and that it was perhaps borrowed 
from Kolarian. Subbaiya repeats Konow’s theory with approval. 
From Trench’s Grammar (1919) we learn that Gdndi dis- 
tinguishes inclusive ‘we’ and exclusive ‘we’ in pronouns and 
in verb-endings. Kanara has pronouns that represent in form, 
tho not in sense, the distinction as made elsewhere. Brahui 
nan (we) corresponds in form to the Kurukh-Malto inclusive 
plural nadm. We may infer that the distinction was a basic 
feature of Dravidian. Its meaning has been lost in Kanara and 
Brahui, just as the meaning of the neuter-ending -d is lost in 
Brahui, altho the form is kept. 

Kurukh and Malto have exclusive em-, nom. ém, and inclusive 
num-, nom. ném. ‘The initial n corresponds to the general 
Dravidian stem of ‘you’ (singular): wn-, in-, n- or nin-. 
Apparently the compounding began with the general stems, not 
with the nominatives: weak stress reduced *(n)inem or *unem 
to nam-, from which the form ném was constructed on the model 
of ém beside em-. The stem of nam seems to lack parallels in 
Géndi-Kui; but it is represented in the four other main divisions 
of Dravidian, and may therefore be a very early development.’ 

Kanara has em(m)-, nom. dm (later dvu), and nam(m)-, 
nom. ndvu. The difference of meaning is lost, but the forms 
are parallel with those of Kurukh-Malto, modern -vu being 
regularly used for older -m, as in maravu < maram = Tamil 
maram (tree). An old form *ndm, corresponding to later nadvu, 
does not seem to be recorded in Kanara: its absence might be 
held to show that the meaning was unsettled in the literary 
period, and literary use of the form was therefore avoided until 
a later time when the special meaning was forgotten. 

Tamil has em(m)-, nom. jam, inclusive nam(m)-, nom. nam, 
and exclusive eykal-, nom. nankal. Obsolete jam is commonly 
described as a mere variant of ném, but Subbaiya tells us that 
early writers distinguish exclusive jaém and inclusive ném. This 
welcome bit of news shows that Konow’s view of the historic 


*I am not aware that the foregoing theory of ndém has been printed 
before. Collins rightly rejects Subbaiya’s theory that the n of Tamil 
nim (as well as that of ndém) may be an internal development, and 
assumes that ndm is ancient, but does not try to explain it. 
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development is sadly awry (L.8.I., Vol. 4, p. 293). Subbaiva 
fails to see the bearing of his discovery. The Kanara-Tamil 
formations are fundamentally the same as those of Kurukh- 
Malto, Tamil jam being derived from *ém in accord with the 
singular jan < *én. After jam was confused with nam, a new 
exclusive form was made with the ending -kal : *jankal, which 
changed to najkal when jam went out of use. The nominative 
was so unlike the stem eykal- that the change of form did not 
affect the stem. 

Telugu has exclusive md-, nom. (n)ému (later mémuw), and 
inclusive mana-, nom. manamu. The final vowel of the nomina- 
tive is a mechanical addition parallel with the treatment of old 
final consonants in Kui and modern Kanara. We may assume 
an early inclusive *naém(u) with the genitive *namd. Stress- 
displacements changed *nama thru *mané to mana. The dis- 
cordant *ndém(u) could not be kept beside the general stem 
mana-, so its ending was added to the stem to form a new nomi- 
native. The influence of *ndm(u) changed ém(u) to ném(u); 
that of ma- produced mému. The change of the stem *emd- to 
ma- was parallel with nd- < *enda-. 

Tulu has exclusive jenkulu, and inclusive nam-, nom. nama. 
From Tulu mara—=Tamil maram (tree), it may be supposed 
that *ém developt to *é or *ja, and *ndém to *nd. These nomi- 
natives were so different from the stems, *em- and nam-, that 
they were given up. Exclusive *em- formed a nominative *em- 
kulu (==Tamil *emkal-), and then the suffix was extended to 
the entire stem. A blending of *naé and nam- produced *namé, 
which later became nama. 

Brahui has nan as the nominative and general stem. Proba- 
bly *ém became a simple (nasalized?) long vowel and was lost 
because of conflict with the same word-form derived from *én. 
The inclusive plural *n@ (< *na@m) replaced the derivative of 
*¢m; the stem *nam- was changed to nan- under the influence 
of the singular kan- or older *an-, and then the stem-form 
replaced because of conflict with Tamil wna (your). 

Géndi has exclusive md-, nom. ammat, inclusive aploé (= Hindi 
Gploég), and the equivalent verb-endings (exclusive), -at 
(inclusive), according to Trench. The Linguistic Survey gives 
other nominatives: am(m)ét, (m)ammat, mamét. The verb- 
endings seem to imply as lost forms *ima < *émém and *it= 
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Kui ddzu (dadzu?), which combined to produce ammat and its 
variants after foren apléd replaced the native word. The forms 
with initial m show the influence of the stem ma- (< *emda-). 

Kui has exclusive ma-, nom. amu, in accord with the singular, 
and inclusive amma-, nom. ddzu. The stem ammd- was appar- 
ently reduced from *nammda- under the influence of both nomi- 
natives. Kui dz, which should perhaps rather be transcribed as 
reverted dz, seems to come mainly from dr, dr or dl. In Kanara 
a checking nasal is commonly lost except after a main-strest 
short vowel (A. J. Ph., Vol. 48, p. 268), and parallel develop- 
ments are found in Telugu, Tulu and Gondi. If we assume that 
idzu has lost a nasal, its source might be *dndru or *andriu 
representing *dniru, a compound of dnu (I) and tru (you). 
Kui ddzu may thus be connected with the ending of Tulu 
ammadlu (fathers), appeddlu (mothers). As an independent 
development, we should expect Tulu *jadzi < *éndri < *énir, 
but -ddlu could represent *éndri conformed to the plural-ending 
-lu (a common variant of -kulw). Tulu has dane as a variant 
of dzine (wnat) from the e-basis with prefixt d, showing that 
lengthened e might make medial @ beside initial 74. 


From the various forms of ‘ you’ (singular), Brahui n-, nom. 
ni, GOndi ni-, nom. imma, Kui ni-, nom. inu, Kurukh-Malto 
my-, nom. nin, Kanara nin-, nom. ni(nu), Tamil (n)un-, nin-, 
non. x7, Telugu ni-, nom. (n)ivu, Tulu ni(n)-, nom. i, together 
with the Brahui verb-ending -s, we may infer basic *is and the 
nominative *is. As Brahui has bé—= Tamil vdj7 (mouth), from 
a Dravidian basis *wdas (derived from Aryan *ds?), and bamus 
(nose) beside Malto muso (nose), it appears that an ancient 
final s became 7 or zero in Brahui as elsewhere, and that an 
ancient intervocalic s was kept in Brahui as in Kurukh-Malto. 
The verb-ending -s seems to represent *isi(s) or *ist(s), which 
replaced the simple form when final s began to disappear. 

The nominative *is became 7 in Tulu, and likewise in the 
northernmost and southernmost tongues, Brahui, Kurukh-Malto, 
Kanara-Tamil. Outside of Tulu, *7 became ni, with n from the 
general stem (explained below). In Kurukh-Malto and Kanara 
the ending of én or its derivative was added to ni. In Géndi- 
Kui and Telugu apparently *is became *isu with the usual 
addition of -w after a consonant. Telugu has v in (n)ivu < *isu 
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as in vdn- < *awan< *asan (him), viru < *iwar < *thar 
(these) ; initial n came from the stem ni-. Corresponding to 
Tamil kanavu (dream), Telugu has kala with -a < *-G < *-ay, 
the / being due to dissimilation in the verb kalagan- (dream): 
in Telugu tala < *talas (head) we may assume either -a< *4 
< *-au < *-asu < *-as or a loss of -s after weak vowels before 
*is became *isu. In Kui, where *talas changed thru *taldsu to 
tldu, inu replaced *iw < *isw under the influence of dnw (I). 

Gondi imma is a plural used for the singular, with -d@ from 
ana (1). The loss of final short vowels in Géndi makes it hard 
to find evidence for or against an early change of *is to *isw in 
Géndi. It is true that Géndi has talé— Kui tlau (head), and 
kaud-, nom. kavi (ear) corresponding to Tamil kat-, nom. katu. 
But aw may have been kept if dw became @ in tald, just as ai 
and di show differing treatments in Greek; or the stem of ‘ ear’ 
may have had av when du changed to ad. From certain points 
oi likeness in Tulu and Goéndi-Kui, we might suppose that Tulu 
i came from *is thru *isu and *iw; but such a development, 
beside the ending -¢ < *-ai < *-as in Tulu tare (head), would 
imply two different treatments of -s, depending on a difference 
in the stress of preceding vowels. There is ground for thinking 
that Kui has -a < *-as with weak stress beside -du < *-dsu 
< *-ds with strong stress. 

In Brahui and Kurukh-Malto, where ancient intervocalic s 
is kept, the normal change of *ts to *i and the loss of s before 
consonants caused the stem *is- to become *i- before vowels by 
analogy. In the other Dravidian tongues there was a regular 
loss of s between vowels. We thus have to deal with a general 
stem *i- instead of *is-. The genitive *id was an unstable form: 
it tended to become *¢ or *é, but the need of keeping the ending 
hindered such a contraction. Under the influence of *end (my), 
*ia was changed to *ind. Open a is the most sonorous of the 
vowels ; 7 is one of the least sonorous. In early western Romanic 
a weak a was regularly kept, while other weak vowels were often 
lost. Weak stress caused Dravidian *ind to become na, the form 
kept in Brahui; and *n- became a general equivalent of *i-. 
A blending of the two stems produced nin-, which is represented 
or kept in Kurukh-Malto, Kanara-Tamil and Tulu. Tamil wn- 
is an expansion of *n-, with wu taken from the end of preceding 
words; nun- is a blend of *n- and un-. In the central tongues, 
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Géndi-Kui and Telugu, assimilation changed *ind to *tni, which 
became ni and produced the stem ni-. Tulu has the genitive 
nina, and the dative nkké (— Tamil unakku): the a of *nakk 
became 7 under the influence of 7 or nin-. 


Two basic forms of plural ‘you’ are widely represented in 
Dravidian, *isir and *im. The equivalent verb-endings generally 
contain r, not m: probably *im was a later formation, modeled 
on *em, the plural of *en. In Brahui, Kurukh, Malto, Kanara, 
Tamil, the n- of the singular has been added to the plural. 
Apparently *isir became *tr in Brahui and Kurukh-Malto under 
the influence of normal *i < *is; elsewhere the medial s was 
lost as a regular sound-change. 

Brahui num, used as nominative and stem, stands for older 
*um == Tamil um-; the change of *im to *wm may have been 
parallel with Tamil wn- < *in-, explained above, or perhaps 1 
was changed directly to wu by contact with a labial, as in Tulu 
pudar < *pitar (name). The nominative *i < *im conflicted 
with the singular *7 < *ts, and was therefore replaced by the 
stem-form *im. 

Gdéndi has the verb-ending -dn beside the pronoun and < *énén 
(1). We may assume end-stress in and, against -én < *-dna 
< *énén with stronger stress on the first vowel than on the 
second. The plural of -dn is -im < *éma < *-émém. Géndi 
*im became *7; and the singular *is also made *7, either directly 
or thru *isu and *iw as explained above, with a contraction of 
*iu to *i in accord with Géndi ér— Kui taru < *thar (these). 
The leveling caused *im to be used for the nominative, and 
allowed it to become the singular, which was then conformed to 
and or anna : imma. The plural immdat has adopted the ending 
of ammat (we). The general stem is mi- < *imi- < *iméa-, 
parallel with that of the singular. Kui has a corresponding mi-, 
with the nominative iru < *isir. 

Kurukh and Malto have nim-, nom. nim, with n- from nin. 
Kanara likewise has nim-, nom. nim (later nivu). Tamil has 
(n)wm- < *im- as just explained, also wkal- and a nominative 
ninkal (for *nim < *im) modeled on enkal-, nom. nankal (we) ; 


- and a nominative nir, which produced analogic 7 for 1 in the 


variants nijir and nivir. The ending of these forms resembles 
iru (two), as Caldwell remarks. Telugu has mi-, nom. iru in 
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accord with Kui; also miru with m from the stem, and (m)iralu 
with a noun-ending -Ju added. Tulu has ir as nominative and 
stem, and nikulu based on the stem of the singular. In Tulu 
i < *is and ir < *isir the basic forms seem to show less change 


than in any other Dravidian tongue. 
Epwin H. 


NortH Haven, Conn. 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF CERTAIN CELTIC WORDS 
FOR SALMON 


In reading the manuscript of the doctor’s thesis of my pupil 
Robert D. Scott, who there discusses, inter alia, the episode of 
Finn and the “salmon of knowledge,’ my attention was natu- 
rally drawn to a consideration of the etymology of the principal 
Irish words for this fish, eo, é(i)cne, bratan, earc and orc(c), 
maigre, and moghna, to which one may add the Gaulish salmo. 


I. eo. 


Old Irish eo, genitive iach (Gaelic iach, Middle Welsh ehawe, 
Modern Welsh eog, Old Cornish ehoc, Middle Breton eheuc, 
ehoc, Modern Breton éok, éog), finds its Gaulish cognate in 
esox, isox, too€, Gallo-Latin accusative ésdcem (from which the 
Basque izokin is borrowed).t This word esox is apparently 
composed of the base *es- and the determinative -ok-;* and the 
base *es- is found in two grades, the normal *es- and the re- 
duced *,s-. If the group of esox is really Indo-Kuropean— 
though this is not wholly certain—it may be regarded as cognate 
with the following derivatives of the base *es- “blood”: 


(i) normal grade: Sanskrit ds-rk-, Greek é-ap < *éo-ap, 
Gaulish es-oc- ; 


1 Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, i, 38, 
78, 252; ii, 100; Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, i, 1470; Thurney- 
sen, Handbuch des Altirischen, p. 196; Dottin, La Langue gauloise, 
pp. 116, 256 (for e:i in Gaulish, ib. p. 58); Loth, in RCel. xv, 99. For 
the old genitive as a nominative in Gaelic see Calder, Gaelic Grammar, 
p. 96. 

2For the determinative -ok- cf. perhaps Gaulish camow “ chamois ” 
(see Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, p. 433; 
otherwise Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, no. 
1555). The determinative -oko- may possibly be found in Gallo-Latin 
senoca, sinocus “long” (Holder, ii, 1482; Dottin, p. 286). For Gaulish 
-oco- in general see Holder, ii, 829; Pedersen, ii, 98, however, doubts 
the existence of these determinants in Celtic. For i<e in iach: eo see 
Pokorny, Concise Old Irish Grammar, p. 46 (though here the point 
of departure should be Ogham *esokas rather than Gaulish *esokos). 
Beside eo, € also occurs (see Pokorny, in ZePh. x, 201-202). 
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(ii) reduced grade: Sanskrit as-nds (genitive), Old Latin 
as-er, Lettish as-ins; 
(iii) prolonged grade: Greek j-ap.® 


If this be true, eo would mean originally “ blood (-coloured 
fish)” because of its red flesh. 


II. bratan. 


The connexion of Old Irish bratan (Modern Irish, Gaelic 
bradan) with Greek Barpayos (Hesychios Bparaxos, Ionic Bpdrayos, 
etc.*) “frog” (as being “the leaper”?), proposed by Fraser,® 
seems faulty, for it is more probably cognate with the Slavic 
group of *broti < *brati, found in Old Church Slavic brosti 
“ dounxovv, madder,” so that it would imply a second designation 
of the fish from the colour of its flesh, “the purplish,”® so 
that bratan could be derived from *brat-(t)ano-.? 


Boisacq, p. 209; Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Waérterbuch, 
2d ed., p. 64; Muller, Altitalisches Wérterbuch, p. 47; Endzelin, 
Lettische Grammatik, p. 242; Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Worter- 
buch, p. 14; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, ii, 80 (though any 
connexion of esoc- with German Esche “grayling,” ib. i, 88, seems 
highly dubious in view of Old High German asco; cf. Kluge, Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 8th ed., p. 24; Falk and 
Torp, Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, p. 382). Ac- 
cording to Schulze, Quaestiones epicae, pp. 165-166, efap (e. g. Hesychios, 
elap’ aiva) is corrupted from jap (cf. also Hoffmann, Griechische 
Dialekte, i, 112, 178, 285; Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte, i, 447; Schmidt, 
Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, p. 173). See, however, 
Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, i, 162. 

Hoffmann, iii, 272-274; van Herwerden, Lexicon graecum supple- 
torium et dialecticum, 2d ed., pp. 269-270; Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lewicon, new ed., p. 311; Hatzidakis, Hinleitung in die neu- 
griechische Grammatik, p. 161. Greek Bdrpaxos is probably cognate 
with Old High German chréta, chrota, Modern German Kréte “ frog ” 
(Boisacq, pp. 116-117, 1100). 

5 ZcPh. x, 79; wrongly also MacBain, Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gaelic Language, 2d ed., p. 45. 

*For the Slavic group of *broti see Berneker, Slavisches etymolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch, i, 88; for Old Slavic -8ti- ¢ *-ti-, Vondrik, Verglet- 
chende slavische Grammatik, 2d ed., i, 366. 

*For the suffix see Pedersen, ii, 56; Holder, i, 157. 
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III. earc, orc(c). 


All are agreed as to the etymology of these Modern Irish 
words (cf. also Welsh erch “speckled, grey”), which are cognate 
with Greek wépxn “ perch,” zepxvds “ dark-coloured,” Latin porcus 
“an acanthopterigous fish,” Sanskrit prsni- “ speckled, dappled,” 
Old High German forhana “trout.”* The words are in apo- 
phonic relation: earc < *perkné-: wepxvés :: orc(c) < * porko-: 
porcus. The name of the Ligurian river Porcobera (or Proco- 
bera), the modern Polcevera near Genoa, may also belong to 
this group,® although, as I am informed by my former pupil, 
Miss Wanden Mathews, who is familiar with all the area around 
Genoa, the bed of the Polcevera is dry for a large part of the 
year, and its water is never rich in fish. 


IV. margre, moghna. 


The Middle Irish maigre < *mag-irid- (?) and the Modern 
Irish moghna < *mog-ona- (?),'° which seem to be in apophonic 
relation, may perhaps be connected with Old Church Slavic 
smagli “ dads, fuscus,” Serbian smagnuti “to become dark,” 
Polish smaglawy “dark brown,” being thus derivable from a 
base *(s)m°/og(h)- with the following grades: 14 


(i) normal grade: *(s)mog(h)-: Modern Irish mogh-na; 

(ii) reduced grade: *(s)mog(h)-: Middle Irish maig-re ; 

(iii) prolonged grade: *(s)mdg(h)-: Old Church Slavic 
smag-li, 


so that maigre and moghna would both mean “ dark(-coloured 
fish) .” 


®D’Arbois de Jubainville, in RCel. xix, 353; xxvii, 197; Stokes, in 
KZ. xxxv, 595; Charpentier, ib. xlvii, 177; Pedersen, i, 126; Boisacq, 
pp. 773-774; Walde, p. 601; Muller, p. 351; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 45-46. 

®Olsen, in KZ. xxxix, 607-609; cf. Holder, ii, 1037; Whatmough, 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxxviii, 8. 

1° For the formatives -irio-, -iro-, and -onio- see Holder, ii, 71, 855-857. 

11 Miklosich, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der slavischen Sprachen, 
p. 309, and especially Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale, p. 166. 
For the bases *(s)meuq(h)-, *(s)meug(h)- (whence Irish mitch 
“smoke ”) beside *(s)me/,g(h)- see also Boisacq, pp. 886-887; Walde- 
Pokorny, ii, 688. 
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(It is true that moghna, if supposed to be derived from 
*mog-oniad < *mug-onid, might be explained as the reduced-zero 
grade of the base *meudg(h)- “slimy,” and might thus be 
cognate with Latin miigil, Greek (oc) pigos, prgivos “ sort 
of fish with slimy skin ”; ** but such an interpretation seems less 
probable. ) 

V. 6(1)cne. 

The etymology of this Middle Irish word (Modern Irish éigne) 
proposed by Stokes: *peig-nd-: *peig- “to colour,” ** cannot be 
accepted.** It has a double inflexion, for its genitive is both 
é(t)cned (dative plural éicnedaib) and é(t)cni, which imply 
pre-forms in *idt-, *-iot-, *ét-,° and in *-i0-, *-1d- respectively; 
and it seems to have also the formative -ino-, which has com- 
bined with *-iat-, etc., to give *iniat-, ete. It may possibly be 
connected with Sanskrit panka- “mud, slime,” French fange, 
Italian, Spanish fango “mire, mud” < Teutonic *fango** 
< Indo-European *panko-, so that 6(1)cne would be a develop- 
ment from *aciniét-, *acinid-, etc., < *pank-in-1ét-, *pank-in-ia-, 
etc. If this argumentation be not at fault, the word would mean 
“ slimy (-skinned fish),” and would be comparable semantically 
with the Latin migil and the Greek pvéos, etc., cited above.*? 


VI. salmo. 


The Gaulish salmo, from which are derived the French saumon, 
the Old High German salmo (High-Rhenish salm), the English 
salmon, the Dutch zalm, the Modern Greek codopds, cadporv, etc., 
was evidently regarded as meaning “ the leaper” as early as the 
time of Ausonius (Mosella, 97-100) ,1* and is doubtless connected 


12Cf. Boisacq, pp. 71, 651; Walde, pp. 253-254; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 
253; Muller, p. 279. 

18 KZ. xli, 385; cf. Walde, p. 583; Muller, p. 339. 

14 Walde-Pokorny, ii, 9. 

15 See Pedersen, ii, 102, 103. 

16 Cf. Meillet, Etudes sur Vétymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux-slave, 
p. 204. The skepticism of Meyer-Liibke, no. 3184 (but see his Gram- 
maire des langues romanes, i, 462, ii, 475), seems excessive. 

17 For the group of *pan-, *pan-qo-, see Walde-Pokorny, ii, 5-6. 

ae Nec te puniceo rutilantem viscere, salmo, 

Transierim, latae cuius vaga verbera caudae 
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with the Gaulish salar “trout.”1® It has been regarded as 
cognate with Latin salio “leap,” *° with Latin saliva “ spittle, 
saliva, slime,” ?4 and with Old High German salo “ fuscus,” 
English sallow, etc.?? Of these hypotheses, the first seems, on 
the whole, preferable; and in any event the connexion proposed 
by Fraser ** with Greek oédaxos “sort of cartilaginous fish ” 
(<*ofeA-), Old Irish selige “tortoise,” Lithuanian sliekas “ earth- 
worm ” (: *sel- “climb”’),?* appears far less likely. 

The eight Celtic words for “salmon” here discussed would 
seem, then, to fall in the following four categories: 


(a) from the colour of the flesh: red, eo; purplish, bratan; 

(b) from the colour of the skin: speckled, orc(c), earc; 
dark, maigre, moghna; 

(c) from the sliminess of the skin: é(1) ene; 

(d) “the leaper”: 


Louis H. Gray. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Gurgite de. medio summas referuntur in undas, 
Occultus placido cum proditur aequore pulsus. 

1° Holder, ii, 1316-1317, 1299. For the word in Teutonic and in the 
Romance languages see Kluge, p. 378; Hirt, Etymologie der neuhoch- 
deutschen Sprache, 2d ed., p. 185; Franck, Etymologisch woordenboek 
der nederlandsche taal, 2d ed., by Van Wijk, pp. 810-811; Meyer-Liibke, 
no. 7544. 

20For example, Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 292; Muller, 
p. 399. 

21 Walde, p. 673; cf. Walde-Pokorny, ii, 505. 

22 Lowenthal, in KZ, lii, 222; for further cognates see Falk-Torp, 
p. 1104; Muller, p. 399. 

ZoPh. x, 79. 

*4 For oéAaxos see Boisacq, p. 858; for selige and sliekas see Walde- 
Pokorny, ii, 505-506. 

2°In addition to the words here discussed, Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, ii, 473, records also Middle Irish tonnem (Modern 
Irish toineamh) and linne. Pokorny, Berichte des Forschungsinstituts 
fiir den Osten, iii, 27, regards the group of salmo as Iberian in origin. 
For the Gaulish (?) ancorago, ancoravus, anchora “salmon” (> Old 
Picard ancreu, Walloon dkraw) see Holder, iii, 608; Dottin, p. 226; 
Meyer-Liibke, no. 445. For Modern Irish words for “ salmon,” including 
many “special” terms, see T. O’Neill Lane, Larger English-Irish Dic- 
tionary, p. 1346. 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE LIMITED BY 
CONJUNCTIONS 


One of the most interesting developments in the history of 
the Ablative Absolute construction has not received the attention 
it deserves. In general all through the time of the Republic 
the Roman writer left it to the reader to discover its exact force 
from the context, whether concessive, causal, temporal or what 
not. Obviously results were not always satisfactory, and so, 
prompted by the need of greater precision, measures were 
adopted removing all uncertainty. This was a step in advance. 
What was formerly implicit is now explicit: the writer now 
feels assured that the exact meaning in his mind is, by the aid 
of the particular particle used, brought home to the mind of 
the reader. Accordingly it is of interest and importance to 
learn to whom the Latin language is indebted for the intro- 
duction of this device, conducive to clarity and precision, and 
to note what stylists later adopted it and gave it the sanction 
of their names. Important, too, is it to note how, under the 
influence of analogy, other new and strange forms of expression 
were evolved. This therefore becomes a study in Stylistic Evo- 
lution. Taking a comprehensive view of the various phenomena 
presented, it appears that the desirability of indicating clearly 
the exact shade of meaning was most keen in the domain pre- 
sided over by the Concessive Particles (used 91 times) and the 
Particles of Comparison, velut (used 116 times), quasi (30), 
and tamquam (27). <A detailed account of the various usages 
in their historical development is here presented. 


1 The authorities usually consulted give neither a complete list of the 
particles so used nor a complete picture of each author’s usage. See 
e. g. Draeger, Hist. Gram. (1881), II, pp. 815f.; Schmalz, Lat. Synt. 
(1910), pp. 389 and 458; Kuehner, Ausfiihr. Lat. Gram. (1914), I, 
pp. 791f.; II, 1, pp. 775f.: 792; II, 2, pp. 445f. and Hoffmann, Lat. 
Gram. (1928), pp. 447 f. and 603f. Compare also Lease, A.J. P. XL 
(1919), pp. 262-285, “ The Use and Range of the Future Participle,” 
Steele, A.J. P. XXXV (1914), pp. 163-178, “The Participle in Livy,” 
and XXIII (1902), pp. 295-312; 413-427, “The Ablative Absolute in 
Livy.” 
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I. ConcESSIVE (91): 


a) Quamquam (44) begins with Livy and is most frequently 
used by Tacitus and Suetonius and Plin. mai. Following Livy’s 
lead (6) came Plin. mai. (7), Statius, Silius Ital. (2), Quinti- 
lian (2), Tacitus (9), Plin. min. (5), Suetonius (9), Apuleius, 
Eutropius, and Lactantius Placidus. 

Note: Livy 4, 3, 4; 53,1; 10,11,13; 31,41,7; 36,6,3; 42,46,8; Plin. 
mai. 8,112; 14,24; 13,44; 15,52; 75; 26,21 and with the Gerundive: 
18, 265; Stat. 9,151; Sil. Ital. 11, 306; 15, 135; Quint. 7 pr. 2; 10, 1, 104; 
Tac. H., 1,60; 3,65; Ann. I, 48; 72; 3,20; 5,9; 6,11; 12,4; 23; Plin. 
min. 6, 16, 12; 20, 20 bis; 10, 54,2; Pan. 60,4; Suet. Iul. 1,2; 34,2; 70; 
Aug. 97,1; 98,5; Vesp. 2,2; Dom. 17,2; Gram. 4; 21; Apul., Met. 
2.30; Eutrop. 4,4,3; Lact. Plac. to Stat., Theb. 5,285. The Present 
tense was used 18 times, but the Perfect 25 times, and the Gerundive 
was used by Plin. mai. once, 18,265 (M.): q. his in villa visendis. 


b) Quamvis (30) appears first in Cicero Fam. 7, 3, 6: q. iniqua 
pace, and sporadically thereafter: Ovid (2),? Sen. phil. (2), 
Lucan (2), Calphurnius, Plin. mai. (5), Sil. Ital. (2), Mar- 
tial (2), Quintilian, Tacitus (3), Suetonius (3), Florus (3), 
Orosius (2) and Lactantius Placidus. 

Note: Ovid, Am. 2,17,19; Rem. 795; Sen., Dial. 12,187; Ben. 6, 4, 4; 
Lucan I, 274; 5,811; Calph. Hcl. 4,98; Plin. mai. 11,6; 111, adj.; 
178; 12,104; 16,13; Sil. Ital. 14,456, adj.; 16,453; Mart. 5, 65,1; 
11,104,15; Quint. I, 12,9; Tac., H. 3,18; Ann. 13,35; 15,5 all with 
adj.; Suet., Zul. 48; Claud. 20,2; Vit. 4; Florus 2,15,12; 3, 29,3; 
4,1, 1; Oros. 5, 15, 13; 7, 28, 21; and Lact. Plac. to Stat., Theb. 12, 676. 
Note that with quamvis the Present (20) is used twice as often as the 
Perfect (10). 


c) Hist (6) is rare, beginning with e. invito me Cic. Att. 
13, 28, 3, which appears in Propertius 2,19, 1 as e. me invito), 
and Caesar B. C. I, 67, 5 e. aliquo accepto detrimento (cf. 3, 95, 2 
(correct Kuehner, p. 445): etst fatigatr); Livy 38, 41,6 
€. iniquo loco; 42,19,13; Tac. H.2,73 e. vagis auctoribus. 
Note: the Perfect is used only once, by Caesar. 

d) Licet (10) begins with Ovid Fasti 4,779: 1. adposita 
camella (compare 1. remotos in Met. 15,52), and is continued 
by Martial 1,7,2; 8,8,1 (adj.); Apul. Met. 5,1; De Plat., 
p. 102,18 (Th.): obsequente licet et pacata cupidine; Ammia- 
nus 19, 8,5; 26, 6,9; 29, 3,4; Claud. Bell. Poll. 598. 


* According to the Arch. f. Lat. Lew. XIII, p. 276: “ Quamvis erst im 
Silbernen Latein.” 
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e) Quamlibet (as quamvis): Amm. 29,5,44: q. facto in 
hostem impetu. 


II. ConpiTionat (55). 


a) Nist (52) appears first in Plautus in poetry and in Cato 
in prose, and was later used by Cicero (5), Caesar (3), Ovid (3), 
Livy (19), Sen. rhet., Val. Maximus (2), Lucan (2), Plin. 
mai. (5), Quintilian (5), Suetonius, Ausonius, Ammianus (2), 
and Vegetius. The Perfect (25) is much more common than 
the Present (9), and the Future occurs only in Ovid A. A. 3, 120; 
Trist. 4,1, 72 and Plin. mai. 11, 54. 


Note: Plaut., Amph. 390 (for which Kuehner cites Mil. 390); Cato, 
Agr. 37,3; Cie, Fam. 1,1,1; 4,1; Att. I, 16,5; 13,27,1; Fato 34; 
Caes. B.G. 2, 20,3; 32,1; B.C. 3,19,7; Ovid, Am. 1,7,17 (Fut. twice, 
supra); Livy, note impers. Abl. Abs., 1, 36, 6: n. auspicato, and see 
Steele, p. 415 (10 in first decade) ; Sen., Contr. 1,6,9; Val. Max. 2, 1,1; 
5, 6, 8; Lucan 3, 254; 6, 321; Plin. mai. 18, 31; 341; 21, 38; 165, and 
with Future: 11, 54; Quint. 1, pr. 26; 2,9,3; 3,3,2; 5,14,13; 11,1, 56; 
Suet. Zul. 69; Auson. 20, 14 (p. 369 P.); Amm. 30,10,5; 31,2,4; and 
Vegetius 2,19 (p. 53, 15L.) Note, too, that Horace, though he uses 
nisi 43 times (Cooper Concordance), does not use it with the Abl. Abs. 
However, he uses nisi with the perf. part. 3 times: Sat. 2,1,52; 2,58; 
Epist. 1,19,7 and velut: C. 4,6,9; A. P. 245. 


b) Nitst si was only used by Plautus Rud. 581: nisi si accepto 
pignore. 

c) N«z does not appear until Ammianus, who uses it twice 
24, 56 pf.; and 30, 1, 8 pr. 

St, it may be remarked, according to Hofmann p. 488 belongs 
to Late Latin, as in Chiron 800: si croco addito. 


III. Temporat (13). 


a) Postquam, a remarkable usage, is used by Sallust, Hist. 
I, 12 (M.) and the author of Bell. Afr. 40,5; 50, 3. 


b) Antequam: used only by Livy (3), Suetonius, and 
Ammianus. See Livy 3,51,13; 24,18,12 (correct Riemann- 
Ernout (1927), p. 259); 42,17,8; Suet. Vit. 8,2; Amm. 
21, 12, 18, all being with the Pf., except in Suet. 


c) Priusquam: used only by Nepos Timol. 3,5; Livy 5,7, 75 
8, 14,6; and Suet. T1b. 22; Galba 11. 
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IV. PARTICLES OF COMPARISON, ETC. 


a) Quasi (30) begins in the Perf. in Cicero and in the Pres. 
in Val. Max. and is used most frequently by Florus, and more 
frequently in the Perfect than in the Present (17-12). The 
Future was used only by Curtius, once. 

See Cic., Verr. 5,64; C.M. 83; Sall. J. 100,3; Livy 26,21,4; Vell. 
2,100,5; Val. Max. 1,8 ext. 8; 6,9,6; 7,8,8; Curtius 4,3,22 with 
Future; Quint. 3, 8,8; Tac., Ann, 4,23; Plin. min. 1, 23,3; Suet., Aug. 
16,3; Vit. 4; Florus 2, 8,1; 17,2; 3,4,1; 21,20; 4,2,61; 11,1; Justin 
9,1,4; Gell. 5,14,14; Firm. Mat., De Er. (Z.) 5,14; 42,11; Amm. 
14, 5,1; 30, 10,3; 31, 4,9; Orosius 3, 12,17; 6, 6,7; 7, 36, 12. 

b) Tamquam (27). This particle was used most often by 
Livy (11), followed by Ammianus (6) and Tacitus (3), and 
Livy not only uses it most often but in introducing it shows how 
it might be used with the three participles: Present: 9, 6,12; 
91, 24,6; Perfect: 2, 53, 2; 29, 2,23 35,17, 4; 45, 5, 10; 45, 30, 2; 
and Future: 30,10,10; 36.41,1, which does not appear until 
Ammianus 21, 8,4; with an adjective 27, 9,10; and with a noun 
6, 14, 4. 

See also Sen. Suas. 2,13; Contr. 1, 4,12; Celsus 3,18 (p. 99, 
41D.) ; Plin. mai. Praef. 26; Tac. Ann. 1,12; 13,43; Agr. 15; 
Plin. min. 3,5,13; Suet. Aug. 69,1; Amm. 16,6,3; 10,4; 
11,15; 19, 8,2; 31, 15,8; Macrob. Sat. 1, 21, 3. 

c) Velut (116) is most common. It originated with Vergil 
with one example and reached its climax with 65 by Livy 
(Steele). Here it may be remarked that in Livy of these 65 
the great majority are in his first decade. With Velut also the 
Perfect is used much more often than the Present. Next to 
Livy (65) stands Ammianus (17). Particularly noteworthy is 
the fact that Ammianus uses the Gerundive with velut (31, 
16,2) ; v. repperiendo Valente. 

Historical: Verg., Aen. 1,82; Livy (65) 1,14,8; 29,4; 31,3; 53,5; 
2,6,10; 12,13; 31,11; 64,83,30,2; 66,3; 4,23,5; 46,4; 5,41,5; 
6.30,4; 7,3,2 (Draeger cites for tamquam) ; 24,2; 8,3,1; 9,13; 17, 4; 
9,13,2; 10, 19,16; 18; 292; 21, 45,9; 24,4,7; 48,7; 25, 39,2; 26, 6,2; 
37,5; 30,8,1; 10,10; 35,30,6; 36,14,10; 37,32,12; 39,13,12; 45, 
1,3etce.; Sen., Contr. exc. 8,1; Val. Max. 8,1, absol. 4; Sen., Ben. 2, 
25,3; Curtius 4, 1,31; 13,14; 7,6,22; Plin. mai. 36,43; 37,21; Quint. 
9,3,4; 10,3,6; Juv. 1,165; 6,363; Tac., Germ. 7; Agr. 18; Hist. 1, 82; 
2,15; 20; 4,71; Plin. Pan. 37,7; 82,3; Justin 8,3,6; 12,10, 4; 
15, 4,19; 24,1,2; 27,2,1; 3 with noun; 30,1,8; 43,1,5; Amm. 14, 1, 8; 
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6,17; 15,8,16; 16,6,3; 10,10; 12,57; 17,7,3; 20,7,9; 21, 16,14; 
22,2,4; 6,5; 25,10,1; 26,10,17; 27,10,7; 12,1; 18,1; 30,4,11; 
Orosius 3, 23,45. Lact. Plac. to Stat., Theb. 7, 632. 

d) Ut (16) appears first in Cicero (Att. 2,18,3 bis) and 
Caesar B.G. 3,18,7; B.C. 2.12, 3, followed by Ovid Trist. 
2, 75; Livy 1, 54, 7; 10, 4, 2; 24, 45, 11; 34, 39, 8; 10; 34, 52, 10; 
39, 32,3; 40,12,13; Velleius 2,12,1; Ammianus 14, 7,4; 
31,10,5. The Perfect prevails, the Present being used but 
twice, Livy 34, 39,10 and Vell. 2, 12,1. 

e) Utpote (5) is used first by Nepos, Hann. 2,3 in pf.; 
then in Livy 2, 33,8 (correct Kuehner II, 1, p. 792) ; 36, 24, 11 
(both perfect) ; 30,10, 13 u. supino iactu; and Curtius 6, 11, 15, 

f) Stcuti (2): Caesar B. G. 5, 45,3: s. parta victoria; Livy 
22, 44,1: s. coplis divisis. 

g) Ceu (4) appears as early as Ennius, Ann. 352 ceu lacte 
et purpura mixta; later in Plin. mai. 10,61 ceu praedicta die; 
36, 3 ceu tenebris auferentibus; and in Late Latin, as Sidonius 
Ep. 2, 18, 2 ceu recurrentibus orbitis. 

h) Quippe (14): with the Pres. 3, Perf. 10, Fut. 1, also 
beginning with Livy 3, 63,2; 5,14,1; Curt. 3,13, 11; 4, 10, 13; 
Plin. mai. 11,84 with Future; Val. Flac. 5,298; Tac. Hist. 
1,72; Plin. min. Pan. 32,2; Florus 3,5,31; 4,8,6; Justin 
15, 1, 2; pres., but pf. 1,18, 10; 11, 9,8; 16, 2,3. Compare the 
use of ws and are with the Greek Gen. Abs. 

i) Dumtazat (3) only used by three authors and only with 
the Perfect, as: Curtius 4, 10, 32 d. Tyriote retento; Plin. mai. 
17,59; Orosius 1,1,4. Compare Curt. 9,10,18 dumtaxat 
vindicaturus. 

j) Forsitan (5) begins with Curtius 8, 13,25: f. hoste ripam 
tenente (cf. 7,8,11); Quint. Decl. 298 (p. 176, 15 R.); f. hoe 
ipso indicante; and so also with the Pres.: Amm. 30, 1, 23, 
but with Perf.: Amm. 25,3,20; Oros. 4,23,11 (cf. Just. 
24,7, 3). 

k) Forsan (2): only in Ovid, Trist. 3,5,4 nave forsan 
eunte; Lucan 2,175: forsan nolentibus umbris. 

1) Fortassis (2): used only by Plin. mai.: 15,137 fortassis 
mutatis triumphalibus; and with the Future: 25, 22 f. aliquis 
existimaturis. 
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NoTES: 

1) To the laurels that Livy has gained in developing the resources 
of the Latin language as a vehicle of expression is now to be added 
another: with the Abl. Abs. he has used the greatest variety of Defini- 
tive Particles, employing no less than 12: velut (used 65 times), 
tamquam (11), quamquam (6), nisi (19), wt (8), antequam (3), 
priusquam (2), utpote (3), quippe (2), etsi (2); quasi, sicuti once 
each. Worthy of special mention: Plin. mai. with 9 to his credit, 
Suetonius with 7, and Tacitus with 6. 

2) In this construction the Perfect (263) is most often used; next 
to it, the Present (118); then, sed longo intervallo, the Future (10). 

3) The use of the Future Participle in the Abl. Abs. was late in 
developing. According to Hofmann, Lat. Synt. (1928): “ zuerst bei 
Pollio .. . dann bei Liv. 28, 15, 13” (probably basing the statement 
on the Arch. f. Lat. Lex. u. Gram, XIII, p. 275). But here Woelfflin 
says “wahrscheinlich erst”, an expression justified, in the writer’s 
opinion, by the possibility of an earlier example in a fragment from 
Lucilius 567 (M): rausuro Oreste, where the Abl. Abs. most probably, 
as in the Pollio passage, has a causal force, i. e. the tragic poet destroys 
his verses because the actor of his Orestes is about to become hoarse; 
compare Juv. 1,2. In any event two other uses precede “Liv. 28. 
15,13”, namely Hor., Sat. 2, 8,44 and Liv. 4,18,6 (cited by Frieders- 
dorff Ziv. (1883), XXVIII, 15,13). With the addition of a Conjunction 
the course of development is as follows: nist: Ovid A. A, 3.120; Trist. 
4,1,72; Plin. mai. 11,54; tamquam: Livy 30, 10,10; 36,41,1; Ammia- 
nus 21,8,4; quasi: Curt. 4,3,22; fortassis: Plin. mai. 25,22; quippe: 
Plin. mai. 11,84; and wt: Ammianus 31, 10, 5. 

4) The Gerundive in the Abl. Abs. with Conjunctions was used by 
only two authors, Plin. mai. 18,265 (M.): quamquam his et in villis 
visendis; and Amm. 31, 16,2 (C. U. Clark): velut repperiendo Valente. 
Compare Amm. 22, 15,3: mox ostendendis aliis; 25,4,25: iam Alpibus 
perrumpendis (cited by Hofmann), and with the Accus.: Amm, 16,7, 4: 
forsitan non credenda. 

5) Note also that nisi si and quamlibet are each used but once, and 
that fortassis is used by only one author. 

Emory B. 
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REFLECTION AND COMMENTARY AT THE 
BEGINNING OF A VERSE 


In the order of poetic images, as the several ideas of a sen- 
tence impinge upon the mind of the reader or hearer, the first 
word of a verse is often equivalent to a clause or sentence, since 
the sense of the previous verse is already complete in the read- 
er’s or hearer’s thought.1_ This is especially noticeable in the 
invocation of the Iliad. “The wrath do thou sing, Goddess, of 
Peleus’ son Achilles; destructive it was. . . . Many mighty 
souls to Hades it sent untimely; of heroes they were.. .” 
The isolation of the delayed words has been discussed by Sey- 
mour? and Prescott. In a recent study* Bassett maintains 
that the thought introduced by the runover word is not entirely 
new but involves an interlacing with that of the preceding verse; 
or at times the word is merely resumptive or for variety. 

Further, Professor Bassett denies the previously popular 
thesis that the position at the head of the verse is emphatic. 
It occurs to me that there is a difference between the conscious 
intent of any poet in this matter and the actual effect upon the 
reader. After all, there is a certain literary relativity in which 
the reader is the measure of all things. An object may be 
piaced at the front door intentionally for adornment or left 
there for convenience without regard to the effect. In either 
case it is prominent to the passer-by. It would be preposterous 
to claim that with mechanical regularity any poet managed 
always to have an emphatic word at the head of the verse. But 


1 For brevity, in citations to Homer and Vergil the names are omitted. 
Cf. the beginning of Jl. I, 103, Od. XI, 388, and the second verse of the 
Homeric Hymn to Athena, non vacuus in Catull. LXIV, 288, iratus in 
Hor., Epist. I, 20, 16, and in the Aeneid the insula of II, 22, saucius 
in II, 529, omnipotens in XI, 790, and particularly the teasing insistence 
of pollicitus on the pouting lips of the pretty daughter in I, 237. 

2“ On the Homeric Caesura,” Harv. Stud. III, 95 f. 

8“The Position of ‘Deferred’ Nouns and Adjectives in Epic and 
Dramatic Verse,” C. P. VII, 35 ff.; especially 42 f. and 57. 

4“ Emphatic Position of the Runover Word,” 7. A. P. A. LVII, 116 f.; 
note especially pp. 132, 145. I have altered the opening paragraphs of 


my paper in the light of this article, having written it before he read 


his at the Harvard meeting of the A. P. A. 
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it would be hard to deny that a word sometimes gains by being 
there, whether by happy accident or the intention of the poet. 
Juvenal, at the end of the brilliant rhetoric on Hannibal in X, 
147 ff, writes, “The end of a life which once threw human 
affairs into confusion, not swords, not rocks will bring, nor 
javelins, but that avenger of Cannae and satisfaction for all 
that bloodshed—a ring.” 'To the reader who knew of the poison 
ring and Livy’s story ® of the bushel of gold rings taken from 
the fingers of Roman knights who fell at Cannae, there must 
have been an epigrammatic thrust in the runover word anulus.® 

Against the background of the two effects just alluded to, the 
clause function of the runover word and its disputed emphatic 
character, it is the purpose of this paper to set forth, and some- 
what fully to illustrate, a specialized literary effect which bears 
arelation to each. This is the practice of aesthetic, intellectual, 
or moral commentary or verdict on the thought of the previous 
line or lines, as expressed in the initial word of the next, usually 
with appended explanation. 

To turn from the mechanics of poetry to its thought, what I 
have in mind may be equated with the general tendency of the 
poet momentarily to abstract himself from the course of the 
narrative and speak in propria persona as the omniscient 
creator, the srovyrns, as when in the reyooxomia, after Helen’s 
conjectures about her brothers’ absence, Homer violates the 
dramatic illusion and corrects her. “So she spoke, but them 
already the life-creating earth was covering yonder in Lacedae- 
mon, in the dear native land.” 

In considering the significant afterthoughts which form the 
particular topic of this paper, we may begin with those classed 
as aesthetic. Such comments on the happiness or unhappiness 
of a lot just described are especially common. The usual syntax 
of these comments and of others to be described below is the felix 
qui type of causal relative clause.’ O fortunati quorum iam 
moenta surgunt ® illustrates one variant ; or, without the relative 


5 XXIII, 12, 1. 

° Cf. navita in Lucr. V, 223, femina in Aen. IV, 570, agricolas in Georg. 
II, 459. 

7See Ov., Fast. I, 540; Prop. II, 34, 71. 

8 Aen, I, 437. 
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clause, fortunatt ambo in the requiem of Nisus and Euryalus,’ 
and O fortunatos nimium of the primitive farmers,’° a reaction 
to the whole passage preceding rather than to one verse as usual, 
Feliz, heu nimium feliz, si tantum..., Dido laments; 
which may remind us of Phaedria’s reflection on Antipho in 
the Phormio (170), Beatus ni unum desit, animus qui modeste 
astaec ferat. With édBws the dead Agamemnon congratulates 
in absentia the baby Telemachus, now grown to manhood; ” 
compare d\Bus in Hesiod, W. D., 172, and 6ABios os in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (480) and Hesiod, Theog., 954. 

Among the unfortunate we have Troilus, infelix puer ** and 
Coroebus, infeliz qui....%* There is one instance of an 
adversative after this adjective. Brutus is infelix,*° however 
posterity may praise his act of stern justice to his son. Avopopos 
yre occurs in Theoc., Megara 8 (cf. Od. I, 49), and oyérAtos in 
the less usual sense of ‘ wretched’ in Apollonius of Rhodes.” 
Of longer and less formulaic expressions, we may note the ei 
mihi, qualis erat! over the ghost of Hector,’ O factum male! 
of Lesbia’s sparrow,'® and in Petronius’ paraphrase of Vergil* 
infirmus auxiliator as a comment on Laocoon’s feeble efforts to 
save his sons. 

So much for sympathetic comment on situations largely 
beyond the control of those involved. We turn to matters of 
thought and logical decision. After three plausible explana- 
tions of Creusa’s disappearance have been suggested, the judi- 
cial comment incertum begins the next line.*® Compare oix 
oida in Anacreontea VI, 8, and ovx cides in Anacreon IV, 3. 
The fall of Rhipeus the just draws the bitter aside, dis aliter 
visum.24 Lucretius is especially full of such intellectual ver- 


® Aen. IX, 446. 

10 Georg. II, 459. 

11 Aen. IV, 657. 

12 Od, XI, 450. 

13 Aen. I, 475; ef. Lucan. VI, 262. 

14 Aen. II, 345. 

15 Aen. VI, 822. 

16 Argo. II, 1028; see Mooney’s note ad loc. 

17 Aen. II, 274. 

18 Catull. III, 16. 20 Aen. II, 739. 
19 Satyricon 89, 49. 91 Aen, II, 428. 
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dicts in the initial position of the verse. His positive approval 
of a course of reasoning is marked by et merito,” scilicet,?* 
nimirum or nec mirum,** quippe qui, quippe ubi or quippe 
etenim.?> Finality of disapprobation is brusquely put in the 
runover phrase desiperest.2® At the end of nature’s stern indict- 
ment of the old man reluctant to die comes iwre,?” the poet’s 
verdict of ‘Guilty.? But nequiquam flourishes most in this 
position and meaning. The thwarting of many a human device 
or tendency of nature is marked by this word.2® Where vault- 
ing ambition o’erleaps itself and falls on others, nequiquam is 
the doom. When the tumult and the shouting die and cap- 
tains and kings depart, it is on nequiquam that the Armada’s 
pride and spoils of Trafalgar are wrecked.*° And most dramatic 
of all, when, after the manner of those divided souls in Plato’s 
Symposium (192 f), the two lovers irrationally seek to coalesce 
into one body, at the acme of passion nequiquam brands its 
futility.** In the tremendous rush of Lucretius’ unparalleled 
vehemence, this pessimistic word is the abrupt danger signal 
which halts the traffic of thought. 

Nymos in Homer sometimes has this force of futility rather 
than that of ethical fault, as when Athena took away the judg- 
ment of Hector and the Trojans in their planning,®*? when 
Agamemnon was betrayed by the dream from Zeus ** or mis- 
takenly thought Athena was lightly to be propitiated,** or in 
the touching passage in which, after describing the preparation 
of the bath for Hector by Andromache, Homer adds gently, 
“fond heart, and was unaware how, far from all washings, 
bright-eyed Athena had slain him by the hand of Achilles.” *° 


27, 107; VI, 548. 

809, 901. 

*4T, 814; III, 566; IV, 714; V, 1432; VI, 130, 311, 662, 883; cf. Catull. 
57, 3; 62, 14. 

25 nassim. 

TTI, 802; V, 165, 1043. 

27 TIT, 963. 

*°TV, 1133, 1188; V, 388, 846, 1271, 1313, 1332. 

2° 1123, 

1931. 

TV, 1110; cf. Papini-Fisher, Life of Christ, p. 38. 

"7. XVIII, 311. 34 Od. ITI, 146. 

3371, II, 38. 85 J], XXII, 442 ff. (Myers tr.). 
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Compare the delicacy of this with the end of Chapter XXXII 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fawr. “ Darkness came down on the 
field and city; and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
Nymos in Od. XI, 449, marks the helplessness of the baby, vymiy 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (223), the lack of fore- 
sight of Eos in asking immortality but not agelessness for 
Tithonus.*° 

We come finally to cases of moral condemnation, and it will 
de very well to begin with this same vimos used now with an 
ethical slant. The Odyssey of course begins with such a case, 
“For through their own recklessness they perished—the 
fools.” 7 The diminutive of this word is used picturesquely in 
Tl, XVI, 262. “ At once they poured forth like wasps on the 
road that have their dwelling beside the way, which boys are 
wont to provoke, always stirring them up—the little fools.” 
Achilles sneers fiercely at Hector with the same word.*® There 
is moral rebuke as well as complaint of mental blindness in 
Mercury’s address to Aeneas, ending with the runover word 
demens.°® When Gyas pitches Menoetes overboard in V, 173 ff, 
the detached reflection of the poet runs, “ oblitus decorisque sut 
sociumque salutis.” Add Dido’s spiteful aside impius,*® the 
sad reproach of Euryalus’ mother, crudelis,*: the interpolated 
improba of Prop. II, 8, 14, deAaias in Theoc., Id. II, 83, ‘ folk- 
devouring king’ in Achilles’ tirade.*? Cronus for swallowing 
Zeus,*® Zeus for faithlessness ** or trouble-making,*® Achilles 
for being heartless ** or a foe,*? the Cyclops *® and Heracles “ 


86 Note also Empedocles, fr. 11 Diels. 

37 Od. I, 8. 

88 J], XXII, 333; cf. the line from Stasinus quoted in Polybius XXIII, 
10, 10. 

TV, 569 ff. 

40TV, 496. 

41 TX, 483. 

4271, I, 231. 

43 Hesiod, Theog., 488. 

412. 

45 Od. III, 161. 

4° 71. IX, 630. 

‘7 Tl, XXII, 41 and 86. Cf. Seymour, op. cit., p. 97. 

“8 Od. IX, 351 and 478. *° Od. XXI, 28. 
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for impiety,—each is in momentary reflection called oyérAuos.°° 
Achilles is also vpAjs,°* as is Clytaemnestra in Pindar, Pyth. 
XI, 22. Odysseus’ captors are dypuor.®? 

The fact that, in several passages cited, we are dealing with a 
vocative, while it makes the comment less detached, does not 
alter the general effect of afterthought. An occasional adverb 
or adverbial expression in the initial position gains a similar 
force of condemnation.®* It should be observed that, though 
the words of which I speak are runover words for the most 
part, essentially the same effect is occasionally produced when 
a new clause or sentence begins with such a reflection on what 
has just passed. 

Comprising as these expressions do indications of aesthetic 
intellectual, or ethical judgment, it is not surprising that they 
are as a rule limited to serious poetry. The mechanics of them 
seems also to fit best into hexameters. A technical exception 
would be where, as Horace says in the Ars Poetica (93), mter- 
dum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, as in the Phormio passage 
cited above or Plautus, Rud. 18. It raises its voice at least to 
the level of practical philosophy, so popular in the New Comedy. 
In the case of compositions like Horace’s Satires and Epistles, 
where practical philosophy is the rule, naturally there is little 
opportunity to lapse momentarily into reflection in the way 
illustrated in this paper. One may notice, however, Sat. II, 
4, 24f. “ Aufidius used to mix honey with strong Falernian, 
mendose quoniam,... ,” and in Sat. II, 8, 92, suavis res in 
approval of the menu described above. For the intellectual 
type, there is non video of Hpist. I, 16, 65, as a denial of the 
proposition implied in the indirect question preceding, like 
nemo and nil as answers to previous questions in Lucr. V, 6 
and 39. For the moral type compare prodigus et stultus of 
Epist. I, 7, 20, after the parable of the pears. Hesiod uses 


5°Cf. Hesiod, Shield of Heracles, 149; Apol. Rhod., Argo., I, 807; 
IV, 376. 

51 Jl. IX, 632; cf. Hesiod, Theog., 770; Argo., I, 1214; IV, 389. 

52 Od. I, 199. 

53 "A dpadéws in Il. III, 436; vnreuds in Argo. I, 1214. Initial adverbs 
are common in the Argo.; for adverbial phrases see Argo. I, 93 and 805. 
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vamos in a humble context of a man who does not realize the 
difficulty of building a wagon.** 

But the striking effect produced by these expressions at their 
best is conditioned upon their emerging from sustained epic 
narrative or its equivalent in a moment of reflection, a pause in 
the rush of incident and speech or sustained argument. This 
inevitably brings, in transcending the particular, a modulation 


to a heightened and philosophical tone. 
J. MURLEY. 
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FINN macCUMAILL UND FINGAL BIS ZUM 17’. 
JAHRHUNDERT. 


Die Nachrichten ueber den irischen Sagenhelden Finn mac 
Cumaill, die bis zum 17. Jahrhundert den Weg in das englische 
Schrifttum finden, kommen in erster Linie aus Schottland. 

G. Douglas (1474 ?-1522), Erzbischof von St. Andrews, weiss 
noch davon, dass Finn ein irischer Held oder vielmehr ein Gott 
ist. Das stimmt mit der irischen Ueberlieferung ueberein; nach 
der irischen Sage war Finn muetterlicherseits von goettlicher 
Abkunft; seine Mutter Muirenn war die Tochter Tadhgs, des 
Sohnes von Nuadha von dem Feenvolk der Tuatha de Dannan. 


Greit Gowmakmorne and Fyn Makcoul, and how 
Thay suld be goddis in Ireland as they say.* 


Bei Dunbar (1465 ?-1530) ist Finn in eine sagenhafte Ahnen- 
tafel aufgenommen und mit gottgleicher Macht ausgestattet, 
die selbst dem Teufel zu schaffen macht: 


My fair grandschir, hecht Fyn Mackcoll, 
That dang the Devill and gart him 3owll 
The skyis rained, quhwen he wald (scowle) 
He trublit all the air: 

He gat my gudschir Gog Magog.? 


Bei Sir David Lyndsay ist Finn bereits in die Reihe der 
Heiligen eingetreten. In einem Interlude laesst Lyndsay einen 
pardoner eine Reliquie von Finn vorzeigen: 


Heir is ane relict lang and braid 
Of Fyn Mac Coull the richt draft blaid 
With teith and al togidder.® 


In den schottischen Chroniken laesst sich eine Nachricht 
ueber Finn zum erstenmale bei Hector Boethius nachweisen. 
Er selbst spricht von Vorgaengern; da er in diesem Zusam- 


1 Palice of Honour in the Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. J. 
Small, Edinburgh 1874, Vol. I, p. 65, ll. 7-8. 
2The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. John Small, in Scottish Text 
Society, S. 315. 
°The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndsay, ed. David Laing, Edin- 
burgh 1879, Vol. II, p. 107, ll. 2090 ff. 
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menhang besonders an die Zeitfestsetzung denkt, so kaemen 
als solche vor allem die in Betracht, die vor ihm sich mit der 
Geschichte Schottlands befasst haben; doch habe ich in der 
Chronica Gentis Scotorum von John Fordun (gest. 1384?), im 
Scotichronicon von W. Bower? (gest. 1449), der Fortsetzung 
von Forduns Chronik, und in der History of Greater Britain, 
England and Scotland (1521) von John Major beim Durchsehen 
nichts ueber Finn finden koennen. Boethius rueckt Finn in die 
Zeit des Palladius (431) und spricht vom scotici sanguinis des 
Sagenhelden. Dieses scotici ist dann von seinen Nachfolgern 
meist mit schottisch uebersetzt worden. Urspruenglich bezog 
sich dieses Wort jedoch nur auf die Iren in Irland und wurde 
dann auch fuer die Iren gebraucht, die nach dem heutigen 
Schottland und dem suedlich- angrenzenden englischen Gebiete 
ausgewandert waren. So heisst es in den angelsaechsischen 
Annalen noch prie Scottas comon of Hibernia (891 ASBCD); 
prie Scottas .. . of Yrlande (891 F) und dann weiter in der 
Bedauebersetzung ed. Schipper 12,, Hibernia Scotta ealond. 
In der Chronik erscheint Scottas als Bezeichnung fuer die Iren 
zum letztenmal zum Jahre 903; nach dieser Zeit tritt Iras an 
seine Stelle. Scottas wird fuer die Schotten in der angel- 
saechsischen Chronik zum erstenmale zum Jahre 924 Ai ge- 
braucht (ad 603 4! ist Scottas spaetere Zutat, waehrend die 
Notiz des Jahres 924 im selben Jahre niedergeschrieben sein 
kann). In der lateinisch geschriebenen Literatur haelt sich Scotti 
als Bezeichnung fuer die Iren lange; und im Mittelalter wird es 
von den schottischen Geschichtsschreibern meist ganz kritiklos 
als Schotten aufgefasst. In unserem Falle waere es das Gegebene 
gewesen, Scottici mit irisch zu uebersetzen, da es zu dieser Zeit 
auf dem Boden Britanniens wohl noch keine nennenswerten 
Siedlungen von “Schotten” gab, vor allem aber, weil in den 
Chroniken die Existenz von Scotti in Schottland nicht aus- 
druecklich festgestellt wird. 

Coniiciunt quidam in haec tempora [zur Zeit des Palladius 
und Patrick] Finanum filium Coeli (fyn mak coul, vulgari 
vocabulo) virum, uti ferunt, immani statura (septenum enim 
cubitorum hominem fuisse narrant) Scotici sanguinis, venatoria 
arte insignem, omnibusque insolita corporis mole formidolosum: 
circularibus fabulis & iis quae de Arthuro Britonum rege, passim 
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apud nostrates leguntur, simillimum, magis quam eruditorum 
testimonio decantatum. Huius itaque viri mirabilibus, quod ab 
historica fide haud parum abhorrere omnibus sunt visa, consulto 
supersedentes, Hugenii regis gesta deinceps prosequemur.* 

Higenartig ist die Namensform Finanus fuer Finn. Nun ist 
ja Finanus in der irischen Literatur nicht selten. Es gab ver- 
schiedene Heilige dieses Namens, so z. B. neben Finan Lobar, 
einen Finanus, Abt von Cenn Ethig, von dem Ch. Plummer 
sagt: Mythologically Finan seems to have attracted features of 
the sun and fire divinity.° Dass hier von der gelehrten Tradi- 
tion irgendwie ein Zusammenhang zwischen Finan und Finn 
konstruiert worden ist, ist nicht anzunehmen; fuer Finns Name 
wurde eben der in der gelehrten Literatur uebliche, aehnlich 
klingende Name Finanus gesetzt. 

Diese Stelle des Boece findet sich in verschiedenen Bearbeit- 
ungen seiner schottischen Geschichte. 

John Bellenden uebersetzte Boethius im Auftrage Koenig 
Jacobs V. von Schottland und ueberreichte diesem im Jahre 
1535 die Uebersetzung, die dann im Jahre 1536 veroeffentlicht 
wurde. 

It is said Fynmakcoule the sonne of Coelus, Scottisman, 
was in this days ane man of huge stature, of XVII cubites of 
hicht. He was ane gret hunter, and richt terrible, for his huge 
quantite, to the pepill, of quhome are mony vulgar fabillis among 
us nocht unlike to thir fabillis that are rehersit of King Arthure.® 

W. Stewart fuehrt in seiner metrischen Bearbeitung von 
Boethius Geschichte nicht an, dass Finn ein grosser Jaeger war: 


Off Fyn Makcoule the greit Giant 
Thre hundreth sax and fourtie also than 
Efter that Christ incarnat wes ane man, 


Gif it be suith, als that my author (Boethius) sais, 
Fyn Makcoule wes in tha samin dais. 

Of Scottis blude ane greit giant wes he, 

Mekill by mesour, of greit quantitie, 


4Scotorum Historiae ... Hectore Boethio Deidono auctore, Parisiis 
1527, liber VII, S. 133-134. 

5 Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford 1910, p. xix. 

* Boyce by Bellenden, Vol. I, p. 287; zitiert aus Poetical Works of 
Gavin Douglas, ed. J. Small, Vol. I, 142. 
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Quhairfoir I his name remanis in memorie, 
Bot I find nocht into na famous storie 
His lyfe, his stature or nobilitie.’ 


Auch Holinsheds Chronik hat Boethius benutzt. 

About the same season (weiter oben wird davon gesprochen, 
dass Palladius nach Scotland (—JIrland) gesandt wurde) also 
(as is supposed) liued that huge personage Finmacoell, a 
Scotishman borne of seuen cubites in height. He was a great 
hunter, and sore feared of all men by reason of his mightie 
stature, and large lims, many fables go abroad of him, not so 
agreeable to the likelihood of truth, as ought to be registered 
in an historie, and therefore here passed ouer with silence.® 

Stanihurst spricht von irischen Geschichtsschreibern. Allem 
Anschein nach hat er den Vergleich mit Arthur aus Boethius 
uebernommen; doch hat er wohl auch etwas von der irischen 
Tradition weber Finn gehoert ; sein Vater, der speaker im irischen 
Unterhaus war, beschaeftigte sich nach einer Andeutung Edmund 
Campions mit Dingen, die auf Irland Bezug hatten. 

The Irish historians hammer many fables in this forge of 
Fin Mac Coile and his champions, as the French historie dooth 
of King Arthur and the knights of the round table.°® 

Auch Leslies Bericht ueber Finn geht enge mit Boethius zu- 
sammen. 

St. Patrik lykwyse that sam tyme cam in Irland. The 
opinione of monye, This is that Finnane the sone was of a 
certane man called Coelis; This Finnan in our mother toung 
named Finmakcoul, a Man of gret statur, in that age duelte 
with ws, quhais ofspring proceidet of the stock of the ald 
gyantis.’° 

Von Boethius unabhaengig hatte sich im Jahre 1567 der 


™The Buik of the Chronicles of Scotland or a Metrical Version of the 
History of Hector Boece by William Stewart (1531-35 verfasst), ed. by 
W. B. Turnbull, London 1858, Vol. II, 99. 

8 Holinsheds Chronicles V. 134, London 1808, erste Ausgabe 1577. 

®R. Stanihurst in Holinshed’s Chronicles, London 1808, VI, 39. 

10 The Historie of Scotland, written first in latin by Jhone Leslie (de 
Origine Moribus et Rebus gestis Scotorum libri decem, Authore Joanno 
Leslaeo, Scoto, Episcopo Rossensi, Romae 1578; 1675?) and translated 
in Scottish by Father J. Dalrymple (1596), ed. by E. G. Cody 1885, I. 
210, in Scottisch Text Society. 
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Geistliche Carswell im Vorwort zu seiner ersten gaelischen 
Uebersetzung des schottischen Gebetbuches ueber die Erzaehlun- 
gen um Finn folgendermassen geaeussert: . . . vain, tempting, 
lying, worldly histories, concerning the Tuatha de dannan and 
concerning warriors and champions and Fingal the son of 
Cumhall, with his heroes," 

Damit tritt uns zum erstenmale der spaeter so bekannt ge- 
wordene Name Fingal entgegen. In der altirischen Heldensage 
gibt es nur einen Finn mac Cumaill; unter Fingal the son of 
Cumhall kann also nur dieser gemeint sein. Hine weitere 
Bestaetigung dafuer findet sich in zwei Ausgaben von Barbour’s 
Bruce, in der von Hart vom Jahre 1616, und in der von 
Anderson vom Jahre 1670. Hier ist der Recke Goll in den 
Kreis um Fingal hineingestellt, so wie er oben mit Fin mac 
Cumaill zusammengebracht worden ist. Die Stelle lautet: 


Rycht as Golmakmorn was wone 
To haiff from Fyngall his mengne.’? 


Der gelehrte Geschichtsschreiber Camden hat seine Kenntnis 
ueber Finn aus Irland, und zwar nach eigener Angabe von einem 
Priester Good, der in Oxford erzogen wurde und um das Jahr 
1566 in Limerick die Jugend unterrichtete. Auch bei ihm wird 
Finn als Riese geschildert. Weiter werden aber Finns Sohn 
Oisin und sein Enkel Oskar erwaehnt. Zudem wird die alte 
irische Feen- und Goetterwelt leise angedeutet. 

Defunctorum animas in consortium abire existimant quo- 
rundam in illis locis illustrium, de quibus fabulas et cantilenas 
retinent, ut Gigantum, Fin Mac Huyle, Oskar Mac Osshin, et 
tales saepe per illusionem se videre dicunt.** 

Die Uebersetzung dieser Stelle soll auch angefuehrt werden: 
They think the souls of the deceased are in communion with 
famous men of those places, of whom they retain many stories 


11PDiese Stelle ist zitiert nach H. Scheffler, Protestantismus und 
Literatur, Leipzig 1922, S. 8; Scheffler zitiert aus dem Report of the 
Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland von 1805, S. 17 f. 

12 The Bruce by J. Barbour, ed. W. Skeat, Part I, 1893-94, in Scottisch 
Text Society. 

18 Britannia . . Guilelmo Camdeno, London 1607, S. 792, erste Aus- 
gabe 1586. 
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and sonnets, as of the gyants Fin-Mac-Huyle, Osshin Mac-Owim, 
and they say through illusion, that they often see them.** 

Dass Fingal und Finn Mac Cumaill gleichzusetzen ist, hat 
sich bereits aus sachlichen Gruenden ergeben. Die so ver- 
schiedene Namensform hat mehrere Erklaerungen gefunden. 

Nach Ch. L. Stern ist die Form Fingal in Schottland aus 
Fionn Gaidheal (— Finn der Gaele) gepraegt worden.*® 

Herr Prof. Max Foerster war so liebenswuerdig, mir seine 
Gruende gegen diese Ableitung mitzuteilen. Er weist darauf 
hin, dass gaelisch Gaidheal nur gj 1 oder gél ergeben koenne. 
Dagegen liesse sich einwenden, dass Namen, wenn sie von einem 
Volke auf das andere uebertragen werden, leicht Veraender- 
ungen unterliegen, die auf lautgesetzlichem Wege nicht erklaert 
werden koennen. So haette z.B. gajol als gal mit langem 4 
und einer besonderen Art des 1 aufgefasst werden koennen. 
Oder man gleicht etwa eine fremde Form an eine bekannte an; 
wie nahe lag es einem gelehrten Antiquar, an Galli oder die 
Fingallians, die Einwohner eines Bezirkes in der Naehe Dublins, 
deren Name in der englischen Literatur nicht unbekannt war, 
zu denken. Hier wie ueberhaupt ist der Unterschied zwischen 
gesprochenem Wort und schriftlicher Fixierung in Betracht zu 
ziehen. Manchmal kommen bei Namen solche Veraenderungen 
vor, dass die verschiedenen Formen nur mit Hilfe sachlicher 
Gruende zu identifizieren sind. 

Herr Prof. Foerster denkt an eine Ableitung aus irisch find 
“weiss” und gall “Fremdling,” urspruenglich “ Gallier.” 
Fingaill heissen im Altirischen die Norweger im Gegensatz zu 
den Daenen, den Dubgaill, d.h. den schwarzen Fremden (vergl. 
Wikinger in Hoops Reallexikon). Nimmt man diese Ableitung 
als zu Recht bestehend an, so koennte Fingal auf einen alten 
Zusammenhang zwischen den einfallenden Wikingern und der 
fiann genannten Kriegerschar mit ihrem Fuehrer Finn mac 
Cumaill hinweisen, um die sich im Irischen ein Kreis von 
Erzaehlungen und Gedichten rankt, der nach Kuno Meyer “ auf 


14 Camden’s Britannia, newly translated into English with large addi- 
tions and improvements, published by Edmund Gibson, London 1695, 


1048. 
18 Die keltischen Literaturen in Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abtlg. 
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den Erlebnissen der Wikingerzeit im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert 
beruht.” 

Eoin Mac Neill geht bei der Erklaerung des Namens weiter 
in die Vergangenheit zurueck. Am Ende seiner Erwaegungen 
stellt er die Theorie auf, dass “the legend of the Fianna... 
spread from race to race, from the Galeoin to the Erneans and 
the Firbolg, from these to the ascendant Scottish aristocracy.” *” 

Die englischen Zeugnisse sind interessant und bedeutungsvoll. 
Aus ihnen laesst sich ein Bild der Finnsage gewinnen. Die 
goettliche Abkunft Finns, seine Beruehmtheit als Jaeger, seine 
riesenhafte Gestalt, seine Kriegerschar, die im Irischen fiann 
heisst und hier mit mengne oder heroes bezeichnet wird, all das 
findet Erwaehnung. Das Feenvolk der Tuatha de Dannan wird 
in einem Atemzug mit Finn genannt. Es wird weiter gesagt, 
dass die Seelen der Verstorbenen im Verkehr mit Finn und 
dessen Enkel Oskar stehen. Diesem Glauben gibt die irische 
Sage eine allgemeinere Fassung: sie laesst das Feenvolk, zu dem 
auch Finn gehoert, in naehere Beziehung zu den Verstorbenen 
treten. 

Der Vergleich der Finnsage mit der Sagenbildung um Arthur 
weist darauf hin, dass man eine ganze Anzahl Geschichten aus 
der irischen Fabelwelt, die sich mit Finn beschaeftigten, kannte. 
Danach war zu erwarten, dass die kurzen englischen Notizen 
verschiedene Zuege bringen wuerden. 


Fritz MEzGER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


16 Die keltischen Literaturen, aaU. 8. 84. 
7 Duanaire Finn, Vol. I, p. xiii. 
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PLATONICA 
THE EPINoMIS 


The recent appearance of two English translations of the 
Epinomis? affords an occasion for discussion of some problems. 
The claim of the work to be considered genuine is briefly dis- 
missed by Lamb, who calls it “ the hardy attempt of this zealous 
but small-minded imitator.” On the other hand, Harward 
maintains that the work is genuine. He is able to cite the 
authority of Burnet and A. E. Taylor for this view and devotes 
pages 26-58 to a defense of it. The evidence of style is a strong 
point and here he can quote Ritter’s statement (Neue Unter- 
suchungen tiber Platon, Munich, 1910, p. 93) that the dialog 
could hardly be condemned on grounds of style alone. In fact 
he shows that the style of the Epinomis is very closely related 
to that of the Laws and affords a strong argument for believing 
that Plato wrote it. He also parries with much success the 
charges, mostly vague and subjective, that have been brought 
against the Platonic character of the views expressed in the 
Epinomis. One argument for genuineness is so convincing 
that it is, I think, decisive. Why should Philip of Opus or a 
forger leave parts of the dialog unfinished and unrevised? If 
the forger was intelligent enough to imitate the unique and 
difficult style of Plato’s old age, he could hardly have left a work 
of his own in the state of the Epinomis. The only reasonable 
view is that someone, presumably Philip of Opus, put the work 
together from scraps of Platonic material that were left over 
from the Laws. Certainly no one has a right to exclude this 
view without serious thought. There is room for a treatise on 
the subject. It would at least be interesting to have the stylistic 
evidence presented in statistical form. 

The Epinomis is a difficult work to understand and to trans- 
late. Even as originally published it must have been in places 
confused and enigmatic. It is further just the kind of work to 


1 By W. R. M. Lamb in the eighth volume of the Loeb Plato (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928), pp. 423-487; and by J. Harward, The 
Epinomis of Plato translated with Introduction and Notes, Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. 146. 
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suffer from scribal errors and well-meant corrections. Our 
oldest manuscript A (Paris. gr. 1807) suffers throughout from 
omissions of words, lines, and longer passages, and from errors, 
which in the case of other dialogs were largely corrected by 
contemporaries. The Vatican Plato, which Burnet calls O 
(Vat. gr. 1), was copied from A? and was carefully revised 
and collated by a contemporary (O*), who also, I am con- 
vinced, corrected A (Burnet’s A*). Unfortunately this con- 
temporary almost entirely neglected the Epinomis in both manu- 
scripts. The later corrector, however, who cites references from 
the patriarch’s book (O*), and whom T. W. Allen (The Classi- 
cal Quarterly 22, 2, 75) assigns to the end of the tenth century, 
inserted numerous notes and corrections. Since some of his 
notes escaped the notice of Bekker and since Burnet’s text in 
consequence leans too heavily on A, I cite here the readings of 
0, as I noted them from an examination of the original in May, 
1927, but only where Burnet’s account is incomplete or inac- 
curate. Corrections in the text (O*) are of uncertain date and 
may be conjectures. Some of them are probably derived from 
good manuscripts. They especially deserve confidence where 
they indicate slight omissions. 

I give first the readings of the Patriarch’s book (Pat.): 
973b 7%, & pire E€ve, KAewia*; 6, 7d waparav*; 4, 
¢noovow pro Gyoovow; and the readings assigned to O? at 974b 
3*, 974d 1*, 989d 2 and 991c 5. The starred readings are those 
which I think should be adopted. The following readings are 
from the Patriarch’s book as corrected (Pat. ap. orth.) : 974¢ 2, 
dp’ od rovTw oddpa codiay Kal dmopia Kat 
fnrnois® ; 981e 3, voutoa Sé Sy Sei wavta ta Kat’ ovpavoyv Taira elvar 
v yévy* and the readings of vulg. and scr. rec. at 97%5c 2%, 
983b 2, and 986b 2*; also the marginal readings from O at 
975d 8, 9%8a 1*, 978 d 1*, 980c 2*, 98la 8, 984b 3*, 988b 6, 
989a 3* ; and the reading of 0? at 981c 3* and 990d 3. The vul- 
gate reading is that of O? at 974b 6*, 979a 1*, 984b 1* (dAAaxod), 
and 991e 4; that of O (errore) at 976a 8. O? agrees with A? 
at 974d 8; and O with A at 97%a 7, 977b 3, 984b 1, 984e 3, 
985b 1, 985b 6, 987%b 3, and 987c 5 (corr. O07). 


*See my article in The Classical Quarterly (22.1.11-15) for January, 
1928, 
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I do not note all corrected mistakes of O, nor all that are 
common to A and O. Other readings are: 973d 5, Kai da 
QO? ; 976b 1, draow pr. A? et pr. O; in ras. A?, 8. v. 0; 
979b 4, eivar yvava. O?; 5, oidv te Sei Kai py Sei* CO? 
(dAdaxov) ; 2, rim 8€ O?; 981b 6, dru zor’ 
; 981d 3, Kal SreAnupeva O?; 6, dow 
O?; 984a 2, dvdnrov pr. A et pr. O, corr. A? 07; 985d 2, Gedy pro 
Pat. ap. orth.; 985d 5, 6 adrés Adyos O?; 987%a 1, 0? 
(aAAaxov) ; 987%c 5, rovro O, corr. O?; 989d 4, «i O?; 
920c 2, émi* Pat. ap. orth. (xadds) ; 992a 1, rovrwy om. A. et 
pr. O; 991e 5, 6 A€youev* O*. It will be observed that some of 
the notations in O are merely epexegetic as is shown by the 
note dAAaxov, which is occasionally added. ‘There can be no 
certainty in most cases. The inferiority of A’s readings is only 
apparent. The corrector naturally made changes only when 
he thought he could effect an improvement. There is evidence 
that one reading of Pat ap. orth. at least is not an emendation. 
At 975d 8 we find jpiv 4 pupytiuxn, where jpiv is obviously due to 
diplography and not to an attempt at emendation. 

It seems plain that some difficulties have been imported into 
our text of the Epinomis by editors who had an unjustified 
confidence in the readings of A. Furthermore the suspicion is 
inevitable that many remaining difficulties are due to corrup- 
tion of the text and that the irregularity and obscurity of the 
style might be much less, if medieval and ancient scholars had 
taken the interest in the Epinomis that they did in the Epistles, 
which are crystal clear by comparison. There are two places 
where emendation is, I think, easy and certain: ztév for ras at 
974b 6; and évducos for évdickws at 976d 4. Case endings were 
particularly liable to change because of the use of compendia 
and because of the tendency to make an article agree with the 
nearest noun. Confusion between omicron and omega might 
be illustrated from almost every page. There are other places 
where one may be certain that something is wrong without 
being able to diagnose the ailment or to effect a cure. 

With regard to the translations of Lamb and Harward it is 
curious to note how radically they sometimes disagree and how 
frequently they correct each other’s deficiencies. On the whole 
Harward has a better insight into the intricacies of Plato’s later 
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style and thought, yet he occasionally fails to obtain as good 
an interpretation as Lamb. I append notes on some passages 
where neither translator has anticipated my explanation. First 
I suggest that the text would be improved by the substitution 
of the following readings, in addition to those previously indi- 
cated, for the readings of Burnet: those of O? at 975d 7, 979a 1, 
980a 8; that of vulg. at 978a 5; Schneider’s conjecture at 
982c 1; Sixaow for Sixas ev at 976b 2; and ot peév for 6 peév at 
988c 2 (“which of them performed functions and what sort 
or functions”). 

97%74a 6. dvaBiwva is not “to live one’s life again,” but “to 
come back to life,” i. e. to live another life. 974b 4. The first 
7 is due to a corrector. rexvav 7 émornpav covers the field of 
practical and theoretical wisdom. Compare the xara masdeiav 7 
kata téxvnv Of 989a 2. Besides rowvrwy is a neutral word used 
to avoid repetition and must take its meaning from some pre- 
vious word, in this case dpovncewv. adAwv should not be trans- 
lated “other.” Translate: “ When anyone investigates some 
one branch of knowledge among the arts that are termed knowl- 
edge or among certain sciences either that are supposed to be 
such.” 974b 6. The proposed emendation ray for rys gives a 
satisfactory meaning much more easily than Hermann’s expunc- 
tion of raévOpmrwa. Translate: “Since none of these arts and 
sciences that are concerned with such mundane affairs is worthy 
to be designated by the appellation wisdom.” 974b 7%. “ That 
it is somehow her nature to possess wisdom.” 97%4c 3. The xai 
before dzopia of Pat. ap. orth. improves the rhythm and empha- 
sizes the meaning. Translate: “ Isn’t this just what our state 
of mind is like in regard to wisdom, at once baffled in the search 
and seeking, a state of mind that comes more forcibly than he 
expects to each of those among us who acquire the ability to 
examine themselves and others wisely and harmoniously?” For 
the meaning of cvpdevws compare the avev of 
Epistle 7, 344b 6. 974c 8. “We will assent to these state- 
ments of yours in the hope, which may perhaps, given time 
enough, be with your help fulfilled, of arriving on another occa- 
sion at the truth about them.” 975a 3. Construe ay with Soxeiv. 
‘All who have entered the lists for the reputation of having 
attained to the summit of manly excellence.’ 975a 8. ottwes pév 
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yap otv ééyouev, mporor xaipérwoay. Why an editor who else- 
where construes through thick and thin should balk at this I 
fail to see. ‘ Whoever they were that we have mentioned, let 
them be the first to whom we bid farewell.’ For a similar ellipsis 
with ofrwes see Epistle 7, 341b 6. Expanded the sentence would 
TUN ovToL pev yap OV EAéyopEV, TPOTOL YalpeTwoay. 
976a 7. wapapvOovpevos: ‘by way of diverting us.” 976b 3. 
kat Sdgys mpoc€xovres tov vovv. The parisosis of 
kal and forces us to accept Burnet’s punctua- 
tion aud to take ddéys with 70eow. The meaning of 74) must be 
the rare but certain one ‘natural home, ‘native haunt.’ Translate: 
‘ Giving their attention to rote and use, domain of opinion.’ 976d 
4, Reading évducos for évdikws, ‘through it he will be wise and 
good, as well as a citizen of his city, both in office and under 
others, right-dealing and right-minded.’ 977d 8. Take réyvas as 
object of d:7APouey and translate: ‘ And even the functions that 
are spoken of as belonging to the arts as well and which we 
allowed to be theirs when we went through the whole list of 
arts just now, not one of them holds its ground.’ ‘ Other’ does 
not translate aAAwv in a case like this. 979c 4. Instead of expung- 
ing te with Bekker it would be better to indicate the loss of a 
verb after it, possibly ovvetvar, as in 979b 5 with ra Aeyopeva, or 
yvova, as in 979b 4. ‘ And again to acquire all the other good 
things and to understand what one is told about them is both 
possible and easy, how much etc.’ The verb of saying becomes 
in this way helpful in introducing the indirect questions. It is 
in general always more probable that something has been omitted 
than that a word has inexplicably been inserted. The scribe of 
O for instance faithfully copied A right or wrong and his omis- 
sions are fairly numerous, while he has very rarely indeed added 
a word by inadvertence. 979d 5. «i éorw codds 6 
kat dyabos. Not ‘the man who knows these things and is good 
at them’ in spite of the neatness of the English idiom. Ficinus 
could do better than that: ‘Utrum vero sapiens bonusque sit, 
qui haec didicit, ratione quaerendum.’ 980b 1. eddapovia is in 
Plato certainly not ‘affluence’? (Lamb) nor yet ‘joy’ (Har- 
ward). It is the state of philosophic devotion to study and 
subjection to reason that makes the philosopher the only happy 
man. The hymns too are not ordinary ones but philosophic dis- 
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course, as the context shows. tiévri Oeovs interrupts the rhythm 
and should be bracketed as a gloss. 986e6. Harward’s ‘ of these 
three, the one which has a mind equal to the task leads the way ’ 
is astounding. Lamb is right: ‘These being three must be so 
regarded by him who has sufficient mind.’ 987a 6. Here Lamb’s 
‘they have emerged,’ as if it were the stars and not the knowl- 
edge of them that spread from land to land, must yield to Har- 
ward’s interpretation. 981le3. The reading of Pat. ap. orth. 
should be adopted here. ‘ One must really believe that all these 
things in the heavens are races of living creatures.’ 990c 4. 
Siarovnoacba should be taken as complementary to ¢é0ifovra. It 
is the pupil who must work hard. The infinitive cvvvoeiv can be 
understood with ypeov. It looks, however, as if dvvarév were in 
the wrong place and should come before ofas or possibly after 
xecov. The normal antithesis is od pddiov, Suvvardv dé. To trans- 
late otas Suvarév eivas ‘such as to be able to understand’ is too 
unnatural. The phrase would mean ‘such as they might be.’ 
The order of two words occasionally gets inverted in manuscripts 
and a slight change in order here yields excellent sense: ‘ The 
other orbits it is not easy to comprehend, but by schooling native 
abilities for this end to be such as they must be, it is possible, 
giving much preliminary instruction and constantly training 
the pupil in childhood and youth to stick to his task to the end.’ 
If no change is made in the text, substitute ‘may’ for ‘ must’ 
above, and ‘ our duty’ for ‘ possible.’ 


Laws II, 65%a 7. 


Laws 2, 657. tovro 8 76 epi te Kal aéiov 
éwoias, Ot. Suvatov ap’ Hv wept BeBaiws, 
Gappowvra < te eis vopous Ta > peAn TA THY 
dice mapexopeva. 

I have inserted the words in brackets and have put a comma 
after BeBaiws. There are good reasons for assuming the presence 
here of a lacuna. Oappoivra does not quite fit with Suvarov jv 
BeBaiws. Confidence for future action is needed, and that is 
justified nét by past confidence but by past success. Moreover 
the correct pédn are not those of the Egyptians already estab- 
lished, but those which the Athenian hopes to enact. There is 
confirmation of this conjecture in Plato’s remark four lines 
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below: EAcyov, Oappoivra xpy «is vopov ayev kal raéw 
There is no valid explanation of this remark without some such 
line as I propose to insert. Omissions of a line or more are 
common in the manuscripts, and while certainty is impossible, 
the general sense may sometimes, as here, be indicated with 
reasonable probability. Compare also Epinomis 987%a, where 
there is a reference to Syrian and Egyptian study of the heaven- 
ly bodies followed by the sentence: 8:6 Oappoivra tara «is 
vopous Oéc8a. Translate: ‘This at any rate is true about music 
and worthy of consideration, that it has actually been possible 
to pass stable laws on such matters and that we may hereafter 
with confidence include in our legislation these tunes that pro- 
vide rightness by nature.’ 
L. A. Post. 


HAvVERFORD COLLEGE. 
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THE SOPHOCLEAN CHARACTER OF THE RHESUS 


There seems to be considerable difficulty in determining what 
is meant by the Sophoclean character of the Rhesus. It may 
be well to have before us the Greek of the passage in the hypo- 
thesis which has given rise to the discussion. 

Totro Spaya vobov as dv Eipimidov’ tov 

yap parAov yapaxryjpa. év pevror tats 
Sacxarias avayéypartar, Kai wept év aiTo 
tov Eipuridnv 
After prolonged examination of the vocabulary and style of the 
play it appears that nothing characteristically Sophoclean has 
come to light.1 Now, even granting that it was only “some” 
who suspected the genuineness of the drama on the ground that 
“it shows rather the Sophoclean character,” the fact remains 
that the anonymous author of the hypothesis thought that the 
judgment of the “some” was worth refuting. In other words, 
he admitted the possibility of a likeness between the style of the 
Rhesus and the style of the plays of Sophocles. Why, then, is 
it so absolutely impossible for us to observe in the tragedy any 
distinctively Sophoclean characteristic ? 

We believe that there is an answer to this question. The 
style of the play which we have has been compared with the 
style of the plays of Sophocles—but is this necessarily the only 


1W. H. Porter, The Rhesus of Euripides, Cambridge 1916, introduc- 
tion XLI, says: “It is not easy to discover wherein consists the 
Zopdskrevos xapaxrynp. The student, as he reads the play, may be im- 
pressed by an element of richness and romance alien to the usual manner 
of Euripides; he may observe the close relation of the choral odes to 
the action of the piece; he may be struck by the similarity of the réles 
played by Athena in the Rhesus and the Ajax. But anything distinc- 
tively Sophoclean he will fail to detect. Nor have the careful researches 
of Eysert and Rolfe brought to light any special resemblances in style 
or treatment between the Rhesus and the extant plays of Sophocles.” 
To the contrary we might mention Dieterich in Pauly-Wissowa in his 
article on Euripides: “In vielem des Stils und der Metrik ist aber die 
Nachahmung des Sophokles fiihlbar und auch fassbar.” Regarding the 
words of Porter: “an element of richness and romance alien to the 
usual manner of Euripides,” something will be remarked in the course of 
this paper. 
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method of approach? ‘The question is this: what did the 
“some” have in mind when they passed their judgment? 
Might it not have been the saying of Sophocles, reported by 
Aristotle,? that he depicted men as they ought to be; Euripides, 
as they are. This saying must have had a certain amount of 
currency in the time of Aristotle, and accordingly might later 
well have been in the minds of the “some.” 

If we care to grant that this theory has any cogency, the 
question then arises: is the Rhesus Sophoclean in this sense? 
Criticism has apparently accepted as the truth the distinction 
attributed to Sophocles, for it is customary to contrast Aeschylus 
and Sophocles on the one hand with Euripides on the other. 
The older dramatists are said to present great, heroic figures of 
a glorious past, while Euripides delineates men as they actually 
are in every-day life. Does the Rhesus, then, differ from the 
other plays attributed to Euripides in this respect? 

One cannot help wondering whether the contrast has not been 
drawn with too great exclusiveness. It is certainly clear that 
Euripides does present some of his characters in a way that is 
closer to our experience of humanity than is the presentation of 
Aeschylus’ and Sophocles’ characters. On the other hand, as 
we have tried to show elsewhere,* there are some ideal figures 
presented in the plays of Euripides very much in the style of 
the older dramatists. Now the Rhesus is, generally speaking, 
a drama of romance and chivalry filled with the glamor of war 
and an epic grandeur. It has borrowed from the technique of 
the Odyssey in its method of depicting the character of Odys- 
seus. As in the Odyssey, so in the Rhesus we learn of Odysseus’ 
character from the stories told about him.’ In the fourth book 
of the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen each tell Telemachus a 


2 Aristotle’s Poetics 1460 b 38-39. 

3 See, for example, August Wilhelm von Schlegel: Vorlesungen tiber 
die dramatische Kunst und Litteratur. Leipzig, 1846. Dritte Ausgabe 
besorgt von Eduard Bécking, page 136; also Wilhelm von Christ: 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. Sixth edition. Miinchen, 1912. Page 
346, also page 381. 

4 Romantic Characters of Euripides, The Classical Journal, vol. XXII, 
October 1926, No. 1, pages 38-44. 

5 Compare H. E. Mierow: Some Aspects of the Literary Technique of 
the Aeneid and the Odyssey, The Classical Weekly, XX, pages 195-97. 
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story of Odysseus throwing strong light on his character. In 
the Rhesus, Hector and the chorus, in like manner, tell stories 
of Odysseus. We have instanced this since the Homeric poems 
may be said to be ideal in character in the same sense that the 
plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles are ideal. 

The characters of the Rhesus are ideal not exactly in the 
Sophoclean sense, but rather with the idealism of a young man’s 
fancy. The word romantic may describe the atmosphere better. 
Think of the shepherd’s vivid description of the coming of 
Rhesus; think of the rare romantic beauty of certain of the 
choruses ! 7 

This is not to say that there is no touch of realism in the 
play. The quarrel of Rhesus and Hector has very real fea- 
tures. And above all, as Gilbert Murray has pointed out, 
Euripides’ “ mark is upon the last scene, in which the soldiers 
stand embarrassed and silent while a solitary mother weeps 
over her dead son.” ® 

In a general way, then, one might perhaps point to the ideal 
character of the action as Sophoclean. But the author of the 
hypothesis brushes this aside; he does not think it worth a 
great deal of attention. The play is recorded in the didascaliae 
as genuine,® he says, and the interest in astronomy shows the 
hand of Euripides. Porter says that this last is rather trivial. 
True. It is the magnificent triviality of one who is so thor- 
oughly convinced of the genuineness of the play that he thinks 
it requires no extended argument. 

The drama as we have it has the marks of Euripidean author- 
ship. It has, as do many of his other plays, a certain amount 
of idealism intermingled with a pathetic realism. 


HERBERT Epwarp MIEROW. 
THe CoioraDo COLLEGE. 


® Rhesus, lines 497-509, also lines 710-21. 

7 Rhesus, lines 527-37, also lines 546-56. 

8 Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age, New York 1913, pages 69 f. 

® For a discussion of the question as to whether the reference in the 
didascaliae is to the Rhesus which we now have, see Porter’s edition, 
introduction page xlii ff. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON BREVITY AS A 
CRITERION OF LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Jespersen’s kind comments (this volume, pp. 283-285) on 
my article (pp. 57-73) give me the assurance that he will quite 
agree with me when I add the following explanations. 

In working out a comparison of languages on a definite basis, 
namely, brevity combined with accuracy, clearness, and ease of 
enunciation, I was unwittingly fulfilling the desideratum stated 
by Prof. R. Lenz in his Papiamento, p. 158: “ Mientras no se 
hayan estudiado i analizado objetivamente miles de idiomas i 
familias lingiiisticas, no podemos pensar en clasificaciones, 
Apreciaciones respecto a la ‘ perfeccién’ i a la ‘ hermosura’ de 
las lenguas son puras fantasias subjetivas, mientras no se 
encuentre un punto de partida cientifico y objetivo.” Though I 
would not go to the extreme of excluding subjective appreciation 
I believe that as in a beauty contest, when there are many can- 
didates for the first prize, some concrete basis is necessary in 
order to arrive at an objective conclusion. Brevity alone would 
have decided, perhaps, in favor of Chinese. But we know that 
scientia profits little without sapientia, or, to quote the Arab 


philosophers, “idm (knowledge) is of little value without adab - 


(good manners). I was also quite aware of Horace’s obscurus 
fio. Mr. Jespersen finds fault with my not having said anything 
on “ these other criteria,” but since I included them as a requis- 
ite in addition to brevity I believe that a careful reader of my 
article could not “get the impression of a narrowly one-sided 
evaluation of languages.” ‘There is a vast field of study open 
to students of language for objective studies hinted at by Prof. 
Lenz which could amplify the results of my comparison. Differ- 
ent parts of speech could be studied in the various linguistic 
groups and then a very clear picture could be presented of their 
relative merit in expressing and conveying human thought. We 
could then see wherein one group excels another; for example, 
how good an instrument of thought are words symbolizing action 
in the IE, Semitic, Dravidian, Ural-Altaic, Quechua, etc. To 
illustrate, let us make the following brief comparison in Czech, 
English, French, Spanish, German, Egyptian Arabic and Japan- 
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ese: I. spim, I sleep, je dors, duermo, ich schlafe, anam, 
watakushi-wa ne-masu. II. usnu, I shall fall asleep, je m’en- 
dormirai, me dormiré, ich werde einschlafen, aném, watakusht- 
wa ne-mashd. It will be noted that in the Present Czech 
(except in the 1st and 2d pers. pl.) has an advantage over the 
other competitors; that in certain aspects of the Future Czech 
as also the other Slavonic languages have a considerable advan- 
tage over the Germanic and the Romance languages; that the 
Egyptian Arabic makes no clear distinction between the Pres- 
ent and the Future; and that Japanese, unless it replaces the 
personal subj. pron. by the familiar ore or boku, is the most 
verbose. The situation wouid change somewhat if we placed the 
action in the Past: III. usnul jsem, I fell (have fallen) asleep, 
je m’endormis (me suis endormi), me dormt (me he dormido), 
ich schlief ein (bin eingeschlafen), nimt, watakushi-wa ne- 
mashita, or if we took the verb ‘to do’ (‘to make’) in the 
Future: IV. udélam to, I shall (will) do it, je le ferat, lo 
haré, ich werde es tun (machen), a‘melu, watakushi-wa are-wo 
shi-mashé. 

Such studies would bring us nearer the goal proposed by Prof. 
Lenz. However, even without such detailed study, an able lin- 
guist like Mr. Jespersen could perceive that the IE and Semitic 
verb are more perfect instruments for conveying fine shades of 
thought than is the Japanese. From examples cited in my 
article it should also be quite obvious that the Tuareg, Chleuhs, 
Caucasian, Dravidian, Indo-Chinese and Athabascan languages 
are not as easy to pronounce as most of the Indo-European. 

The two principal causes to which I ascribed shortenings in 
historical times were meant to apply primarily to the IE family, 
but as regards honorifics I also had in mind, for example, 
Arabic and Japanese. Compare the English: Is your father 
(at) home? to: Je vas pan otec doma? Monsieur votre pére 
est-tl dla maison? Esta en casa su senor padre? Ist Ihr Herr 
Vater zu Hause? fladretu walidak (instead of abik) fi-l-bét? 
Go-shimpu-sama wa o-uchi-ni ori-masu ka? 

I agree with Mr. Jespersen that the phenomenon is much 
more complex, but nevertheless it follows most closely the gen- 
eral trend of human endeavor. My contention is that the pres- 
ent trend is toward brevity and speed, combined with accuracy 
and clearness, or, to be more exact: the trend is toward speed. 
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which demands brevity, combined with accuracy and clearness. 
Vast areas of the globe’s habitable surface are of course still in 
the yak, llama, or rikisha stage; some have advanced to the 
bicycle stage; but the leading nations are in the automobile and 
aircraft stage where speed and brevity are essential. The 
devisers of international languages will have to conform to this 
law of the new era or place their products in museums as curious 
specimens of ages past. 

Mr. Jespersen thinks that even a long specimen such as the 
Gospel of Matthew is not perfectly conclusive, for—quoting 
from his Language, pp. 328-332—“ it should be taken into con- 
sideration that translations naturally tend to be more long- 
winded and verbose than the original.” I do not quite follow 
this reasoning. If Chinese can render 39,000 syllables of the 
Greek original by 17,000, even if it be verbose, certainly it is 
less verbose than the Greek. English, with 29,000 syllables, is 
more verbose than Chinese, but certainly briefer than Greek, 
and, I venture to say, as accurate, clear, and easy to pronounce. 
If a translator renders the Greek ov oi Geot 
by ‘Whome’er the gods love dieth in his youth,’ he certainly is 
verbose, for ‘He whom the gods love dies young,’ or even 
‘Whom gods love dies young’ would render the meaning as 
accurately and clearly, but still the first translation is less ver- 
bose than the original. Translations naturally have to be more 
long-winded and verbose if the language used by the translator 
is such. 

I made it expressly understood that I wished to place Eng- 
lish at the greatest disadvantage in choosing ‘ better’ instead of 
‘faster.’ For that same reason I omitted the personal subject 
pronouns in Romance and Slavonic where they could be omitted. 
In this I might have possibly included Welsh and Lithuanian. 
I did not specially refer to French, because ordinarily plus vite 
(only 1 syll. more, i.e. 9 in all) and not plus rapidement would 
be used. Of course, if one wished to stretch the point one might 
say avec plus de rapidité and have 15 syllables. In Russian I 
used ¢ém moj otéc in order to save one syllable which the geni- 
tive construction would require, although in a sentence like ‘I 
am older than you,’ English would have to become quite collo- 
quial (I’m older’n you) in order to equal the Russian genitive 
construction Ja starse vas. If the words far and fader, mand, 
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minniska and menneske should be used in the manner indicated 
by Mr. Jespersen it would only mean that not Danish alone, but 
Scandinavian as a group should rank as second to English in 
brevity among the Germanic languages. On the other hand, 
even if two syllables—which Mr. Jespersen considers impor- 
tant—were taken off Georgian, Kanarese, Malagasy, Bengali, or 
any of the following additional specimens (except Lettish) they 
would still remain verbose, compared to English: 


Amharic (Abyssinian) : 
Ayalehon dehna seu edze 
EKéelalehon merot yecalal ke tene abat 


Esthonian: 
Mina naen haa inimese katt 
Mina voin jooksta paremini kui minu isa. 


Lettish: 
Es redzu laba vira roku 
Es varu skriet labak ka mans tévs. 


Maltese: 
Jiena nara id ta radzel tajjeb 
Jiena nista nidzri akhjar minn missieri. 


Malayalam : 
Nan uru nalla 4lu-de kai kannu 
Endré aééené kau inni-ke oduwan s4dhikam 


Sinhalese: 
Honda minisaku-gé ata mata pené 
Ma-gé tatta-ta vada hayiyen mata duvanta puluvani 


If Mr. Jespersen goes over all my specimens with due care he 
will discover that most of them entirely corroborate my thesis. 
He will incidentally find that races of men who expressed their 
thought in a concise form were the leading ones: the ‘love of a 
long word’ is typical of lesser mental keenness. A good exam- 
ple of this is the American negro and the illiterate mestizo in 
Mexico who prefers to say me he reconcentrado por dy for he ido 
all4. To say that “most of our conversations are not so 
expensive and it generally matters very little whether our sen- 
tences last a few seconds more or less” would not find approval 
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in modern business circles, not even in the so-called manana 
lands. We live in a new era when 1 dolce farniente is being 
removed by Mussolini (alias Mr. Brown), who has been learn- 
ing English for the last two years with good success. He hardly 
thinks that English is superior to Italian, but sees that it is a 
practical, ready-made, living tool, not an artificial Robot. 

In 2000 A. D. there will be—so our sociologists constantly 
try to frighten us—some 400 million people in the United 
States. It is doubtful that they will look with favor upon a 
word like telefona or will go to Iceland for sima, when at this 
moment they are using the excellent monosyllable phone. It is 
more likely that the Romance peoples will drop the unnecessary 
tele, or will use some elliptical idiom similar to the English 
‘call up’ and the German ‘aufrufen ’—‘appeler,’ ‘ llamar,’ 
etc.—with the telephone understood. According to my criterion 
phone not only would be but is the best. 

My observations as a theoretical and practical linguist in 
various parts of the globe have shown me that an artificial inter- 
national auxiliary language is unnecessary. Even in USSR, 
where Esperanto could have been introduced by a stroke of the 
pen, Lenin’s works are being published in 50 different languages. 
At present, the most important languages on the five continents 
are: In Europe, English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian. The other languages are important only locally. In 
Asia: Russian, Chinese, Arabic, English, Japanese, French, 
Hindi. In Africa: English, French, Italian, Arabic. In Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia: English, French. In America: English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French. Russians, Hindus, Arabs, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese can acquire English, French, or the other 
principal languages of Europe with more ease than it can be 
done vice versa. Why try to convert them to adopt a laboriously 
composed artificial language when such a tool already exists in 
some of the naturally evolved languages? Artificial tongues do 
not make for unity, because the partisans of each new one think 
their own jargon to be the best. The often advertised number 
of five million Esperantists dwindled down, when accurate 
figures were obtained, to mere 126,508 scattered over more than 
7,000 places in the world, mostly for the purpose of exchanging 
postcards and stamps. Now Mr. Jespersen adds Novial, a M. G. 
Touflet of Paris Novam, and a Prof. Dr. A. Baumann of Munich 
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comes out with Oiropa pitshn! They may think that their 
respective projects achieve “the greatest ease for the greatest 
number of people.” But if we take a concrete criterion, such 
as the one proposed by me, and apply it, for example, to Novial, 
we can say that where it achieves brevity it lacks in accuracy 
and clearness (bonon may mean ‘a good man, boy, father,’ 
etc.), and when it achieves accuracy and clearness it is verbose, 
though easy to pronounce. In the light of the present trend of 
human endeavor we may say, therefore, with considerable cer- 
tainty, that its chances as an international auxiliary language 
are very meager. 

Professor Lenz recommends a comparative study “de todas 
las lenguas criollas que hayan llegado a ser lenguas completas, 
capaces de espresar las ideas complicadas de la cultura moderna, 
como se el caso del curazolenio.” In this connection a specimen 
of the latter may be of interest: 


Mi ta mira un bon homber su man 
Mi por kuri mihé ku mi tata. 


A. R. 


UNIVERSITY. 


REPORTS. 


Hermes, LXII (1927). 


Hin Prinzip antiker Erzahlungs- und Darstellungskunst 
(1-23). J. Geffcken, in a survey of Greek literature from 
Homer to Aristotle to which he appends Horace and Pausanias, 
shows with examples how the subject matter of narratives and 
expositions is distributed over passages that are more or less 
separated, the later ones supplementing or varying the earlier. 
The artistic purpose was to intensify interest. Thus in P 24-28 
Menelaus supplements = 516-19, which is noted in the scholion 
B(T) : ‘Opnpixov . . Bos 76 Eva kai torepov 
In the references to Achilles’ death a progressive revelation may 
be noted in I 410-13; & 95f.; T 416f.; X 359f. He discusses 
the bearing that this artistic principle has on the genuineness 
of certain passages and on the unity of authorship. specially 
noteworthy is the progressive unfolding of the circumstances of 
the death of Agamemnon in the Odyssey: a 29 ff.; 298 ff.; y 234 
ff.; 262 ff.; 303-10; 92; A 410 ff.; 96 (192ff.). Circe’s 
prophecy in p» 37 ff., supplements that of Teiresias in A 100 ff. 
Examples are shown from Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Pindar 
etc. ; especially from the dramatic poets. The Avos pyyavys 
in Euripides rounds out the myth in conjunction with the pro- 
logue. After citing examples from Aristophanes he shows the 
same principle operating in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon 
and Aristotle. Important questions are touched and numerous 
passages are deserving of especial study. 


Isokrates’ Euagoras (24-53). J. Sykutris interprets this 
oration in its relation to the proem, to show that Isocrates re- 
garded his Euagoras as an innovation, being an encomium in 
prose, which he wrote with the feeling that he was competing 
with poets. His Helen and Busiris were merely steps leading to 
this new form of literature, which became very influential. 
His aim was to present an ideal to Nicocles and others destined 
to rule, without regard for historic truth. He expresses his 
purpose in the proem (8): dvdpds dperny Adywv 
He gives a survey of various forms of literature in which heroes 
and men were eulogized, in contrast with which the Euagoras 
appears as a new form. The chronological order was Evayépas, 
TIpés NixoxAéa, Nixoxdjs. 


Augustus bei Tacitus (54-78). H. Willrich shows how Taci- 
tus, an irreconcilable aristocrat, who already in dialogus ch. 38 
showed his hostility to the pax augusta, was unable, or unwilling, 
to appreciate fully the meritorious acts of Augustus. Occasional 
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commendatory passages merely served as a foil to his criticism 
of Tiberius or Nero. In general the praise of Augustus is put 
in the mouths of real or pretended adherents of monarchy. The 
adverse criticism of others merely served to mask Tacitus’ own 
opinions. The article begins with an analysis of Galba’s address 
to Piso (Hist. I, 15 f.), which, while based on Galba’s authentic 
utterances, is an artistic fiction, which reveals Tacitus’ hostile 
attitude to the primacy introduced by Augustus. Thereupon he 
discusses the early chapters of the Annals under three heads: 
the government of the emperor in general, the family policy of 
Augustus, and thirdly the death of Augustus. Although this 
beginning of the Annals is the most brilliant example of ancient 
rhetorical historiography, it is vitiated by prejudice, errors and 
an unfortunate adoption of unfounded gossip. 


Heron von Alexandrien (79-105). E. Hoppe gives plausible 
ground for dating Heron as early as c. 150-100 B. C., in oppo- 
sition to Heiberg and others who place him much later. He 
criticizes in detail the arguments of I. Hammer-Jensen (cf. 
AJP. 38, 216), who places him after Ptolemy (c. 200 A. D.). 
He shows remorselessly how Hammer-Jensen failed to under- 
stand the scientific explanations of Heron and gives an enthu- 
siastic account of his remarkable scientific achievements in oppo- 
sition to Heiberg, Diels and others, who regard him as merely 
a skillful technician, 


Zu Senecas Briefen (106-113). O. Hense offers emendations 
to a number of Seneca’s letters. 


Die Christianisierung einer Tibullstelle (114-123). O. Wein- 
reich shows that the following distich found in Capua: Vive deo, 
dum fata sinunt; nam curva senectus | te rapit et Ditis ianua 
nigra vocat, depends primarily on Tibullus 1, 1, 69 ff.; but the 
third and fourth phrases show the influence of Ovid, Propertius 
and Vergil. A Christian poet, omitting Tibullus’ iungamus 
amores, subjects the whole to the Christian doctrine of vive deo, 
which in varied forms occurs frequently in epigrams on tombs 
and depends on the Epistle to the Romans 6, 10f. The frequent 
adaptation of classic passages to express Christian doctrines is 
discussed. Bishop Paulinus of Nola (carm, XIV 79 f.) changed 
the proverbial omnia vincit amor (cf. Verg. ecl. X 69, Ciris 437) 
to Amor omnia Christi vincit. 

Miscellen: W. Baehrens (124-128), in a study of the MSS of 
Xenophon’s Cynegeticus, shows that the variations in the proem 
of W are all due to a Greek who objected to the idea of heroes 
sharing immortality with the gods. 

L. Deubner (128) supports the MS reading in Arist. Frogs 
207: Barpdéxov xixvov in the light of pap. Osloenses 1, p. 12, 
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where Bdérpaxov (pap. Bafpaxov) (late form for ¢pivov) 
occurs. Perhaps Aristophanes parodied a popular combination. 


Virgils erste Ekloge (129-153). F. Klingner maintains that 
the contrast of distress and happiness in the first eclogue and 
laudation of a man deserving divine honors is a central idea 
in the work of Vergil. He traces the development of this con- 
ception from the fifth and ninth eclogues to the first and sees 
it culminate in the Aeneid. In this light the fourth eclogue 
seems to point to Octavian rather than to any other savior. 


Zur mesodischen Liedform (154-178). K. Miinscher has 
shown the occurrence of the mesodic triad (aba) in the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (cf. AJP. 46, 274), and now discusses 
Some examples in Sophocles and Euripides. Problems of chro- 
nology and text are treated. He also points to the long tradition 
of mesodic composition in the lyric poets. 


Timotheos von Gaza (179-204). M. Wellmann substantiates 
the hypothesis of E. Buszler (Fleckeisens Jahrb. 35, 1889) that 
Tim. of Gaza, a contemporary of emperor Anastasius (491-518 
A. D.), was not dependent on Oppian’s Cynegetica, as M. Haupt 
assumed; but that the Christian Apologist Tatian was their 
common source, who in turn made use of Neptunalius’ Ilepi trav 
kata avrimd0eav Kai ovprafeav. He also shows that Georgius 
Pisides, a contemporary of emperor Heraclius (610-641 A. D.), 
used Timotheus as a source, so that we may assume that some 
stories in Georgius, like that of the burning and rejuvenation of 
the phenix, supply missing parts of Timotheus. The numerous 
‘parallel citations present an interesting picture of the marvellous 
zoological literature of Greek writers in the time of the Roman 
emperors, 


Zur Inschrift von Skaptopara (205-224). H. Dessau interprets 
the Latin rescriptum of emperor Gordian, which is appended 
to the Greek inscription of Scaptopara, and more especially 
the prefixed Latin explanation as to the manner in which the 
certified copy of the official document was obtained. The usual 
interpretation of the words: descriptum . . . ex libro libellorum 
rescriptorum a domino... et propositorum Romae in porticu 
thermarum Traianarum, is that the copy was made at the place 
of exposure, which, it is believed, was the only way that peti- 
tioners could learn of the fate of their requests after the custom 
of propositio was introduced (cf. AJP. 42, 344). If this were 
so the Latin would have read: ex libello rescripto a domino ete. 
The above phrase liber libellorum etc. clearly refers, according 
to Dessau, to a book in the archives, in which the Scaptopara 
document was assembled with other similar petitions. Dessau 
discusses the methods of obtaining the imperial rescripts and 
the cases of propositio in Egypt. 
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Die Seleukidenira des I. Makkabierbuches (225-242). W. 
Kolbe argues vigorously against U. Kahrstedt to sustain his 
thesis elaborated in his: ‘ Beitrage zur syrischen und jiidischen 
Geschichte,’ that the author of the first book of the Maccabees 
based his chronology on the official era of the Seleucidae, that 
is to say, counted the years from the spring of 311 B. C. U. 
Kahrstedt tries to support the common belief that this era began 
in the autumn of 312 B. C.; although he thinks that for a 
brief period the Seleucid era was supplanted by a national year 
beginning in the spring of 312 B. C. 

Ovidianische Verskunst im Mittelalter (243-250). K. 
Strecker shows that the metrical flaws in two XV century 
MSS containing a medieval imitation of Ovid’s Pyramus and 
Thisbe legend can be largely emended. He believes that medie- 
val poets were not all as careless in metrical matters as is com- 
monly assumed. 


Miscellen: F, Lammert (251-3) discusses the name Laevius 
Melissus in Suetonius’ de gram. 3. Laevius is known as the 
author of Erotopaegnia, C. Melissus as a collector of jokes (cf. 
Suet. de gram. 21) ; a Laevius Melissus is unknown. 


G. Breithaupt (253-255) explains the form of address xvpue 
dyyeAe kat katdoxore in Epictetus III 22, 38 as influenced by 
the literature of magic, which throws light also on xvpue 6 Oeds 
in Epictetus II 16, 13. 


KE. Fraenkel (256) cites Pindar’s skolion for Thrasybulus 
(fr. 124 a.b.) to show that the distich 39f. in Solon’s elegy 
Kat Znvos (13 Bergk, 1 Diehl) was inter- 
polated from an old sympotic elegy. 


W. Kranz (256) cites Deubner’s note above to support the 
combination Bdrpaxos yupivos in Plato’s Theaitetus 161 C, which 
has been questioned. 


Zur Geschichte der Praskripte in den attischen voreuklid- 
ischen Volksbeschliissen (257-275). S. Luria thinks an objec- 
tive criterion for dating Attic decrees can be found in the vary- 
ing forms of the preamble, especially in the absence or presence 
of the archon’s name. This was in common use before the 
reform of Clisthenes; but was now eliminated in public decrees, 
presumably for political reasons; although it still appears in 
treaties. The omission of the archon’s name continued down 
to 421 B. C., after which it was again used, but was now placed 
last in the list of officials, added it seems to a formula that had 
become fixed. 


Lesefriichte (276-298). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCXVIII-CCXXX. He 
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begins by commending, with some reserve, Snell’s article in 
favor of Heraclitus’ concreteness against ancient and modern 
assumption of abstract meanings (cf. AJP. 48, 280), and con- 
tributes some of his own observations. In CCXIX he emends 
and elucidates Ion’s elegy, which is cited in Athenaeas 447 d, 
and remarks on the variety of Ion’s style. Other numbers deal 
with Aesch. Agamemnon ; the name OvAwos for IovAuos in Arist. 
Equit. 407; Harder’s edition of Ocellus ete. 


Die Entdeckung des Westens (299-341). W. Aly determines 
the chronology of the sources of Avienus, Pliny etc., that dealt 
with the exploration of the western regions of the ancient world, 
and argues that the expansion of Massalia along the east coast 
of Spain, and the exploration of the west coast of Africa by the 
Massalian Euthymenes preceded Hanno’s famous voyage. He 
thinks that the dominance of Carthage in these regions succeeded 
that of the Greek Massalians. These events and the earliest 
accounts of them belong to the VI century B. C., Hecataeus 
coming last in the series of authors. The later transmissicns 
are discussed, especially the connection of Polybius with the 
preservation of the account of :Hanno’s voyage. He makes it 
plausible that the Greek translation of this, made from a bronze 
tablet at Carthage, was incorporated by Polybius in the 34. book 
of his history, and produces the text from a Heidelberg MS, in 
which we read of an island: peory avOpdrwv aypiwv* 
yuvaikes, Saceiat Tois Us of Epynvees exdrovy ToptddAas. 


Zu Lucilius (342-356). W. Siiss interprets some of the frag- 
ments of L. with reference to ei and i (cf. AJP. 32, 272), and 
discusses the influence of the convivium Granii on Horace and 


Petronius. 


Die Vorgeschichte des versus quadratus (357-370). KE. 
Fraenkel thinks that the common belief that Livius Andronicus 
was the creator of the iambic senarius and trochaic septenarius 
is only partially true. The difficulty of Latinizing Greek metri- 
cal forms is shown in the slow development of the Latin hexa- 
meter. He assumes that long before Andronicus there must 
have been Hellenized Romans who adapted Greek iambic and 
trochaic rhythms to the Latin language. He finds a proof of 
this in a popular form of the septenarius, the versus quadratus 
(cf. Gellius II 29, 20), and cites as a typical example: scis 
amorem, scis laborem, scis egestatem meam (Plaut. Pseud. 695). 
That this is an archaic form antedating Andronicus is shown by 
the fact that it is not the usual form in Roman drama; but 
seems established in popular usage, where it appears in trium- 
phal and sportive songs, viz.: postquam Crassus | carbo factus, | 
Carbo crassus | factus est. Andronicus undoubtedly followed 
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Greek literary models ; but his success was made possible by the 
long established tradition of the versus quadratus. 


Miscellen: U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (371) adopts the 
variant NnAe for the textual ‘Idec in Aristotle’s magna moralia 
II 7, 1205 a 17%. This was evidently the Neleus of Scepsis to 
whom Theophrastus left his library, which proves that the mag. 
mor. belongs to the Peripatus of Theophrastus; the term gram- 
marian applied to Neleus in the above passage could hardly 
have been appropriate in the time of Aristotle [cf. Ueberweg- 
Heinze’, p. 196].—Aleksander Turyn (371-2) comments on the 
phrase: 76 épav émwxorei xrd., which according to 
Stobaeus (Flor. IV 205, 51 p. 462 Hense) is from Menander’s 
Andria. Although there is nothing like it in Terence’s Andria, 
Turyn has found a parallel in Plaut. Trin. Linds.: scio.. . 
amorem tibi pectus opscurasse. He sees an echo of this phrase 
in Luke 1, 35. 


Sallusts Staatsschriften (373-392). W. Kroll gives philo- 
logical proof of the genuineness of the two hortatory addresses 
to Caesar, which were generally considered spurious (cf. M. 
Schanz Gesch. d. rom. Lit?. p. 234). Cogent reasons for their 
genuineness had already been given by the historians Péhlmann 
and Ed. Meyer, and by Kurfesz in his edition. It is interesting 
to note that Sallust’s historical style was formed as early as 49 
B, C., long before his historical works. He tells of his early 
reading in the second address to Caesar 10, 2 f. (cf. also 1, 7, 4 
and Cat. 4, 2). 


Zur Komposition der Biicher 13-40 der Dionysiaca des Nonnos 
(393-434). R. Keydell shows by means of a careful analysis 
of this main part of the poem, containing the march upon India, 
the peculiarly loose manner in which Nonnus composed and 
expanded his long epic of 48 books, as many as Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey combined. Numerous passages are imitations of 
the Iliad. Very little is known of his sources, yet it seems that 
the best parts are due to them. The catalogue of forces in the 
13. and 26. book clearly depended on book 3 of the Bassarica 
of Dionysius (Miiller, Geogr. Graeci min. 2 p. xxvii) ; the sepa- 
ration in Nonnus is a consequence of his adding a catalogue of 
divine forces, of whom nothing further is said. In book 15, 
v. 169 the narrative of the battle ceases abruptly in order that 
the story of Nicaea may be told, which continues through book 
16. It seems that Nonnus never gave his poem a final revision, 
and that others, after his death, published all of his material 
just as he left it. Hence transpositions must be made with 
care. Gaps are due less to copyists than to the unfinished state 
of the poem. 
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Drei vorsokratische Topoi (435-446). R. Schottlaender dis- 
cusses (1) vovs in passages where it designates the faculty of 
seeing. He finds the earliest example of this meaning in the 
second fragment of Parmenides (Diels), where he joins véw to 
Aevooe and translates: “ Schaue jedoch mit dem Nus, wie durch 
ihn das Abwesende mit Gewiszheit anwesend ist.” (2) The occur- 
rence of aic@évera: in the Alemaion fragment which Diels found 
in Theophrastus de sensu (25) is probably due to Theophrastus, 
as the first occurrence of its technical meaning is generally held 
to appear in Plato. (3) He translates the second half of the 
28. Heraclitus fgmt. (Diels), xai pévror kai Aixn Kxatadnperu 
Téxtovas kal paptupas: “ Und wahrlich es wird doch auch 
Dike die ergreifen, so Falsches ausdenken und aussagen.”’( !) 
He sees in this passage a contrast of vots—ydwooa and so an 
example of the rézos: Adyos—épyov. 


Die IIpeoBeia in der Ilias (447-452). K. J. Beloch presents 
arguments to show the existence of successive layers in the com- 
position of the embassy, especially the Phoenix episode and the 
promise of Agamemnon (I 135-156), which is not repeated in T. 
These views were already essentially expressed in the first edition 
of his Greek history (1893) ; but he has taken up these questions 
again as there is no other book in Homer where it is possible 
to show the gradual growth of the text with the same degree of 
certainty. 


Zur antisthenischen Erkenntnistheorie und Logik (453-484). 
K. v. Fritz endeavors to define more exactly than has been done 
the meaning of A’s doctrine of d6voparwv érioxeyrs and its relation 
to his assertion: ovx éorw dvrAéyew by confining himself largely 
to the interpretation of Plato’s Cratylus 428 B-436 B, Sophistes 
237 E-238 C, Theaitetus 201 E-208 B, and Aristotle’s Metaph. 
H. 3, 1048, b 23, and rejecting as testimony Theaitetus 150 E- 
156 A, Sophistes 246 A, and Euthydemus 285 Eff. As Plato’s 
' search for the idea took the place of Socrates’ ri éorw so Anthis- 
thenes substituted his dvopdrwv éxioxefis as the aim of his philoso- 
phy. Hence Antisthenes’ system rested on the foundations laid 
by Socrates. 


Miscellen: W. Aly (485-489) adds a supplement to his article 
“Die Entdeckung des Westens” (p. 299 ff.) in order, as he 
says, to raise to a certainty that Polybius was the discoverer and 
translator of the account of Hanno’s voyage.—A. Wilhelm (489- 
490) supplies a verb in the decree from Rhamnus honoring the 
strategus Apollodorus (BCH XLVIII 265) so as to read: dzws 
dy ds kat 7d toov exactos <AauBdvwow>, and interprets 
és 8. as object of the verb—A. Wilhelm (491-493) calls atten- 
tion to a much discussed document in J. A. Cramer, Anec. gr. 
Paris. I p. 165 ff., and suggests for dad twos dz’ abrov, on p. 170, 
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dad twos *Arodavorov, a name by which several famous dancers 
were known, whom he discusses.—M. Wellmann (493) retracts 
statements made on p. 104 f. of his Pneum. Schule as they were 
based on a text written by the unscrupulous interpolator Andreas 
Darmarius.—A. Turyn (494) matches Valerius Aedituus’ epi- 
gram “no need of a torch—lucet pectoris flamma satis” (EH. 
Diehl, Poet. Rom. veterum reliquiae, Bonn 1911, p. 149) with 
avvodyyov €xw[9] 7d rip 76 ev TH pov Kaiopevov (cf. Gren- 
fell, Alexandrian erotic fragment (1896), and O. Crusius 
Herondae mimiambi®, 1914, p. 125).—H. Dessau (494) says: 
“read ‘etwa’ for ‘ebenda’ on page 220, 1. 28.” 


GoucHER CoLLEGE. HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


Romani, Vol. LIII (1927). 


Pp. 1-42. Edmond Faral. Geoffroy de Monmouth; les faits 
et les dates de sa biographie. But little definite informa- 
tion concerning the life of this celebrated author has come down 
to our times. Charts signed by him, allusions in contemporary 
works, and biographical data in his own writings are all that 
we have as a basis for any sketch of his life that we may wish to 
compile. He seems to have spent much of his time at Oxford, 
where he wrote his history of the kings of Britain, recasting it 
at least three times. Basking in the roval favor, he was at 
length elevated to a bishopric and died at Landaff in 1154. 

Pp. 43-81. Lwucien-Paul Thomas. La versification et les 
lecons douteuses du Sponsus (texte roman). By a study of the 
versification of this earliest French dramatic work it is here 
shown that previous attempts at emendation of the numerous 
obscure passages have frequently missed the mark. Many of 
the editors have attempted modernizations, when in reality they 
should have reverted to Medieval Latin forms here and there in 
the text. In this connection it is to be noted that all of the 
caesuras are epic, not lyric. 

Pp. 82-102. Roger S. Loomis. Problems of the Tristan 
Legend: .Bleheris; The Diarmaid Parallel; Thomas’s Date. 
Extended discussion of the criticisms offered by M. Ferdinand 
Lot of certain theories advanced by Miss J. L. Weston and the 
author of the present article is followed by a definite statement 
of the steps in the growth of the Tristan legend through six 
successive phases. Thus we finally reach the conclusion that 
the story spread in two main forms: the Bleheris tradition 
represented by Eilhart, Béroul, Thomas; and a Breton tradition 
largely independent of Bleheris, represented by the Prose 
Tristan. 

Pp. 103-150. E. Hoepffner. Le troubadour Bernart Marti. 
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His is a little-known figure among the older generation of trou- 
badours, as he is usually passed over in silence by Medieval as 
well as modern authorities. Very few of his poems have come 
down to us, and the versification of those that we have is archaic 
in its simplicity, a fact which probably has much to do with 
his neglect in later times when courtly love was clothed in more 
complicated metrical raiment. The relations of Bernart Marti 
with other troubadours of his day are discussed with consider- 
able detail of comment and citation. 

Pp. 151-176. Noél Dupire. Alternances phonétiques en 
picard. It has long been known that a reciprocal influence 
was exerted by the dialects upon the literary languages, and 
vice versa. A comparison of such variant forms for the French 
and the Picard is here given as a basis for etymological argu- 
ments in determining the origin of certain groups of words. 
Much detail is given both in the body of the text and in the 
numerous footnotes. 

Pp. 177-186. Ferdinand Lot. Sur les deux Thomas, poétes 
anglo-normands du XII* siécle. Many scholars both in Europe 
and America have discussed the question of the identity of these 
two writers, the balance of evidence adduced weighing first one 
way and then the other. What is the real truth? 

Pp. 187-197. J. Morawski. La Flours d’amours. A critical 
edition is here given of this debate between the heart and the 
body, which although preserved uniquely in a well-known Paris 
manuscript had hitherto remained unpublished. This short 
poem is to be dated towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and it seems to have been inspired by the romances of Chrétien 
de Troyes. 

Pp. 198-288. Mélanges, Corrections, Comptes rendus, Pério- 
diques, Chronique. 

Pp. 289-300. Ch. Samaran. Lectures sous les rayons ultra- 
violets. Science has recently furnished scholars a new and 
most efficient method by which passages in manuscripts may now 
be read which were hitherto undecipherable by reason of the 
almost complete disappearance of the writing due to erasure, 
washing or rubbing. Examples are herewith given from the 
Mainet, the Mystére de saint Nicolas and the Miroir aux dames. 

Pp. 301-324. L. Foulet. “Si m’ait Dieus” et Vordre des 
mots. With certain passages in Aucassin et Nicolette as a start- 
ing-point, the above well-known phrase is traced from the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence down to the modern French, and 
the historical development of both idea and form is carefully in- 
vestigated. 

Pp. 325-342. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les légendes 
épiques frangaises. III. Encore Gormond et Isembart. Once 
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more we have presented to us a long argumentation based on 
historical documents and the personal opinions of modern 
scholars, by means of which the endeavor is made to throw 
additional light on the complex problems surrounding the origin 
of Gormond et Isembart. A long appendix treats of the “ Date 
du fragment de Bruxelles,” and concludes that it was written 
towards the close of the eleventh century. 


Pp. 343-364. E. Hoepfiner. La biographie de Perdigon. 
Basing on the personal references in the poet’s own works and on 
two old Provengal lives, the deduction is arrived at that he fre- 
quented the courts situated in the Rhone valley, and made at 
least one tour of Spain. His career, however, appears to have 
been very short and, as far as the evidence goes, to have been 
confined to the last decade of the twelfth century and the first 
few years of the thirteenth. 

Pp. 365-373. Charles Knudson, Jr. Antoine de la Salle, le 
duc de Bourgogne et les Cent nouvelles nouvelles. After an 
examination of the manuscript and other evidence that pertains 
to this literary question, the conclusion is reached that Antoine 
de la Salle could not have been the author; and thus this well- 
known collection of tales must still be considered to be anony- 
mous. 


_ Pp. 374-448. Mélanges, Corrections, Comptes rendus, Pério- 
diques, Chronique. 

Pp. 449-473. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les légendes 
épiques frangaises. IV. Le cycle de Guillaume d’Orange. No 
less than twenty-four Old-French epics belong to this cycle, but 
not a single one of them (according to M. Bédier) would have 
been composed had there not been a historical basis of fact aided 
by the inspiration of certain pious monks. Not so M. Lot; 
he believes that their origin was due to the jongleurs of northern 
France, the rdle of the monks being of later date. 

Pp. 474-538. Arthur Liangfors. Mélanges de poésie lyrique 
francaise. Deuxiéme article. Gautier de Coinci. As it will 
probably be many years before an edition of this author’s com- 
plete works will be published, the attempt is here made to give 
for the first time a critical edition of his lyric poems. They 
are known to be preserved in some eighteen manuscripts, most 
of which date from the thirteenth century, the poet himself 
having died September 25, 1236. 

Pp. 539-552. A. Graur. Le suffixe roumain -escu et le suffixe 
thrace -isk-. The evidence cited would go to prove that the 
Roumanian suffix was derived from a similar form in Thracian, 
and not from the Latin as has been commonly supposed. 

Pp. 553-612. Mélanges, Comptes rendus, Périodiques, Chro- 


nique, Table des matiéres. 
GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 


REVIEWS. 


Lysippos. By FRanKLIN P. Jonnson, PH.D. Durham, North 
Carolina. Duke University Press, 1927. Price, $7.50. 


This book contains a great deal of useful material collected 
with painstaking industry, and will be of great service to a 
trained archaeologist who may have the courage to write a criti- 
cal analysis of Lysippus and his style. It stands to reason that 
Dr. Johnson has not been able to do more than collect the impres- 
sions of various archaeologists without reaching any independent 
conclusions of value, for that is the province of only a highly 
trained specialist in the history of Greek sculpture. 

The book is weighed down with a lot of irrelevant matter. 
Indeed, had the first chapter on the successors of Polycleitus, 
and the second chapter on Euphranor and Scopas been omitted 
the excessive price of the book could have been reduced. Much 
more serviceable would have been a discussion of Leochares who 
is known to have collaborated with Lysippus. 

Very satisfactory is the third chapter on the life of Lysippus 
and particularly useful the fourth chapter which deals with the 
literary evidence on Lysippic art. That chapter also includes 
a minute description and discussion of the apoxyomenos which, 
by the way, is no longer in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
but is now set up in the Belvedere, and the die has been re- 
moved from the right hand. Somewhat misleading is the state- 
ment that the weight rests on the left leg, for the apoxyomenos 
is swaying from one side to the other with the weight of the 
body now on one leg, now on the other, which is really very 
restful after his strenuous exercise. Right here is the key-note 
of Lysippic style which may be characterized by one word: ner- 
vousness. This same nervousness is especially noticeable in the 
Agias which Dr. Johnson in Chapter VI, following a goodly 
number of distinguished archaeologists, dissociates from Lysip- 
pus because it does not agree in every detail with the apoxyo- 
menos. There can be no doubt that the copyist of the apoxyo- 
menos had considerably more artistic ability than the common 
run of copyists; he was, indeed, an artist who by virtue of that 
very ability would not be likely to copy slavishly. The triangu- 
lar depression between the muscles at the waist, it seems to me, 
is not a genuine Lysippic feature even though it does occur on 
the Heracles Epitrapezios, but rather an innovation of the tal- 
ented copyist. It is dangerous to use this triangular depres- 
sion of the copyist as a criterion for Lysippic musculature. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that the original statue of 
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the apoxyomenos of Lysippus was stylistically much more close- 
ly related to the Agias than to the Vatican copy? I cannot get 
away from the feeling that the Agias is our most reliable guide 
to the style of Lysippus, but we must not expect to find in all 
his works the musculature of the Agias, for that would not make 
sufficient allowance for the versatility of the great Sicyonian 
master. 

In Chapter XI on miscellaneous works our author on pp. 232- 
233 refers to the statuette of Socrates recently acquired by the 
British Museum as showing “ certainly a connection of some sort 
with the Lysippian type.” I agree with Amelung who in a re- 
cent article (American Journal of Archaeology, 1927, p. 283) 
expresses the opinion that the statuette is earlier than the Ly- 
sippic type and is “probably to be assigned to an Attic sculptor.” 

An excellent feature of the book under discussion is the first 
Appendix with all the passages in ancient authors which refer 
to Lysippus and his works. Useful too is the second Appendix 
with a fairly complete bibliography. Add Brunn, Geschichte 
der griechischen Kiinstler, under General Works. There are 
also 61 well-selected plates. 

It is unfortunate that the book is disfigured by many mis- 
prints. To enumerate what are merely typographical errors 
would be pedantic and a waste of space, but examples of sloven- 
ly proof-reading ought not to go unnoticed. On p. 31 note 102 
he refers to p. 00; on p. 55 second paragraph three lines should 
have been deleted, and on p. 68 first paragraph even if one line 
is deleted it leaves the last sentence unintelligible. On p. 266 
the Greek word for apoxyomenos is turned upside down. There 
are also a number of omissions in the footnotes as, for example, 
the omission on p. 179, note 77, of the important article by Bulle 
on the Barberini Faun in the Jahrbuch des archaeologischen 
Instituts, 1901, pp. 1 ff. The grave-relief found at Delphi (p. 
75, note 7) is now, since the publication of Johnson’s book, dis- 
cussed by Langlotz who assigns it to Paros in his Bildhauer- 
schulen, p. 136, pl. 81. In notes referring to paintings Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, and his smaller edition, 
Meisterwerke griechischer Zeichnung und Malerei, translated 
into English by Beazley, are persistently ignored. 

In general Dr. Johnson’s attitude toward the theories of 
others is polite and fair, but his attack (p. 45) on Mrs. Neild’s 
suggestion, approved by Professor E. A. Gardner, that the 
bronze youth from Anticythera held a bandalore, is far from 
polite and in very bad taste. To be sure, I too do not agree 
with her suggestion, nor with that of Dr. Johnson, but I can 
read both theories “without laughing aloud.” 


UNIVERSITY. P. V. C. Baur. 
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St. GseLL: Histoire ancienne de Afrique du Nord, V and VI. 
Paris, Hachette, 1927. 300 and 304 pp. 


M. GsEtu has devoted these two volumes of his great work to 
the Numidian kingdoms under which free North Africa had its 
only opportunity to make an original contribution to Mediter- 
ranean civilization. The first volume is given up to a detailed 
account of the social organization of the indigenous people in its 
various units and associations, the family, the clan, the village 
community, and the tribe, up to the formation of the kingdoms, 
with close attention to the political effects of the local regional 
conditions and the national character. The course of economic 
and communal development is thoroughly treated with a strict 
evaluation of the constituent indigenous elements and the foreign 
influences. The second volume passes in review the material, 
intellectual and religious aspects of the Berber civilization. The 
implements, apparel and ornaments which ministered to their 
comfort or pride were simple; their artistic achievement slight, 
almost all with borrowed motifs. Their languages were incapa- 
ble of expressing abstract ideas. Except for their Punic borrow- 
ings, their religious beliefs and funerary practices were primitive. 
The two volumes present a picture which justifies the author’s 
concluding judgment upon the Berber civilization. It was the 
civilization of a people intense and individualistic, but unbal- 
anced, unprogressive, and unoriginal; capable of assimilating 
superficially the foreign influences imposed upon it, yet obstinate 
and conservative at heart. 

The author set himself no easy task, and has achieved a bril- 
liant treatment of the scanty evidence. His method, the illumi- 
nation and definition of ancient sources by constant reference to 
archaeological discovery and ethnographical fact, is not without 
its pitfalls for a scholar who lacks M. GsELL’s precise knowledge 
of the country and his unfailing judgment and skill. With a 
people less conservative and undeveloped it could hardly be ap- 
plied with safety. The author has given us a complete and con- 
vincing portrayal and has avoided well the improbabilities and 
exaggerations to which the scattered and uncritical ancient 
sources lend themselves. ‘To the student of general history these 
volumes are of little value, for the Berber people made no origi- 
nal contribution to ancient culture. The ethnologist will find 
much in them to charm him into further study. To the student 
of Roman Africa they are indispensable. They describe the 
indigenous basis which conditioned the character of the Roman 
development and which goes far to account for its impermanence. 


T. R. S. 
Bryn Mawr 
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Aristotelis Topica cum libro de Sophisticis Elenchis e schedis 
Ioannis Strache. Edidit Wauuizs. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1923. Pp. xix + 251. 


Upon the advice of H. Diels, I. Strache, his pupil, undertook 
in the year 1912 the preparation of an edition of Aristotle’s 
Topica and Sophistic Refutations for the Teubner press and had 
nearly completed his work when he was called to the World War 
from which he did not return alive. Thereupon in 1919 Diels 
placed Strache’s nearly completed work in the hands of the 
veteran Aristotelian scholar M. WaA.uiges, who, besides other 
contributions, had published in the year 1891 the first critical 
edition of the important commentary of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. W., in his preface, speaks in high terms of the painstak- 
ing care of Strache, who based his edition on Waitz’s Organon, 
pars posterior (1846), which in turn was based on the edition 
of I. Bekker (1831), the first critical edition. Strache has 
clarified the relation existing between the MSS, Latin transla- 
tions and ancient commentators, thus aiding the judgment of 
their respective readings, and made excellent use of the contri- 
butions of Bonitz, Vahlen, Imelmann etc., in constituting the 
text. WALLIES, in his turn, has not hesitated to improve the 
work of S., by condensing some parts, and revising the text in 
numerous places; but frequently he merely notes his preference 
in the critical apparatus at the bottom of the page. He has set 
forth his reasons for constituting the text in over 100 passages, 
in Philologus 1922, pp. 301 ff. We have then in this convenient 
Teubner edition both the preface and text of Strache; but care- 
fully revised by M. WALLIEs. 

HERMAN L. EBELING. 


Theophrastt Characteres. Edidit Orro Immiscu. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1923. Pp. vi 45. 


The edition of the Characters, published in the year 1897 by 
the philological society of Leipzig, being out of print, O. 
ImmiscH, who, besides other matter, had contributed the dis- 
cussion of the MSS, has prepared a new edition for the press; 
but this, in his words, “ expectat in schedis meis tempora Musis 
magis propitia.” In the meantime this inexpensive edition is 
for the use of students, and appears among the Teubner publi- 
cations as the successor of Foss’ edition (1858). A comparison 
with the latter shows interestingly the advance that has been 
made in the technique of text-editing. Condensed in space as 
the new edition is, it is remarkably full in its critical apparatus 
and citations of editions and other literature subsequent to the 
year 1897. He takes issue with H. Diels, who, in agreement 
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with Cobet, based his Oxford edition (1909) on the MSS. ABV 
alone, whereas ImmiscH contends that the inferior MSS. CDE 
and the Monacensis epitome should not be wholly neglected, 
both for the sake of the history of the text and because among 
tkem one does occasionally find correct, or acceptable readings 
that are not contained in AB or V, a position that seems to be 


well taken. 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 


Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea. Edidit Bruno 
LAVAGNINI. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. ii + 48. 


The earliest examples of the romantic love stories of the 
Greeks are contained in papyrus fragments that have come to 
light since 1893, which tell of Ninus, Herpyllis, Chione and 
Metiochus and Parthenope (cf. Christ-Schmid® ii, 260/1). 
These, together with eight shorter fragments, have now for the 
first time been conveniently assembled by B. LAVAGNINI, who has 
acceptably included also the Dream of Nectanebus, published 
in 1830 but recently the subject of renewed study. ‘The texts 
of the above fragments as originally published have in general 
been improved and extended by further discoveries, by renewed 
study of the papyri, and by the conjectures of the editor and 
other scholars. Besides introductions to the several fragments, 
and an ample critical apparatus, LAVAGNINI has supplied a useful 
Latin translation. An index of proper names is followed by a 


selected list of words. 
Herman L. EBELING. 


Herodiani ab excessu Divi Marci libri octo. Edidit K. 
STAVENHAGEN. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1922. 
Pp. xii + 235. 


This Teubner edition succeeds the one by Bekker of the year 
1855. It is based mainly upon the large Mendelssohn edition 
of the year 1883, which Curt Wachsmuth (Hinleitung in d. 
Studium d. alten Gesch. (1895), declared to be: “ Hinzige 
brauchbare kritische Ausgabe.” The classification of the MSS, 
excerpts and Politian’s Latin version is made clear in a diagram. 
The critical apparatus at the bottom of the pages is naturally 
much fuller than the one preceding the text in the Bekker 
edition; but is nevertheless quite simple, which is no doubt due 
to the fact that the text does not offer especial difficulties of 
interpretation. The editor expresses his obligation to Ed. 
Schwartz for corrections and assistance in emending the text. 
Students of Roman history will welcome this convenient up-to- 
date edition. 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
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Epicuri Epistulae tres et Ratae Sententiae a Laertio Diogene 
servatae in usum Scholarum. Edidit P. Von pER MUEHLL, 
Accedit Gnomologium Epicureum Vaticanum. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. x-+ 69. 


Von peg MUEHLL is preparing a critical edition of Laertius 
Diogenes, but has published this major part of book x for the 
use of students. As he states in his preface, written in 1922, 
the work was already finished in 1917, but various causes delayed 
the publication. Excepting the correction of obvious errors, the 
edition represents the editor’s views held in 1917. He promises 
to take into consideration the work of scholars that has been 
published in the meantime, if a second edition should be called 
for; and would, in that case, include the whole of the tenth 
book and make other changes. However even after the lapse 
of ten years Professor Heidel regards Von DER MUEHLU’s edi- 
tion and Usener’s Epicurea as indispensable to students in deal- 
ing with disputed questions (cf. A.J.P. 48, 289). Our editor 
himself considers his edition of little use unless one resorts re- 
peatedly to Usener’s Epicurea, and says: “ Itaque ea tantum, 
quae apud Usenerum pp. 1-81 extant, hac editione superflua 
‘redduntur.” He differs, however, from Usener at many points, 
preferring viz., the title Ratae Sententiae to Usener’s Selectae 
S., and supports Bignone’s defense of the genuineness of these 
Sententiae and in opposition to Usener and others holds that the 
letter to Pythocles is genuine, even though doubt has been cast 
on it in ancient times. In constituting the text he has been 
conservative in many passages; but has also made conjectures. 
However he adds the following: Multa tamen corrupta relicta 
sunt, magnumque gaudium mihi continget, si haec editiuncula 
exercitationibus studiosorum destinata acumina ingeniorum ad 
meliora quaerenda et invenienda stimulabit. 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
GovucHER COLLEGE. 


El Papiamento, la lengua criolla de Curazao: la gramatica mds 
sencilla, por el Dr. Ropotro LENz. Santiago de Chile, 
1928. 340 pp. 


The author, for thirty years professor of linguistics at the 
University of Chile, and well known for his excellent works in 
Spanish, Araucan and general linguistic studies, has recently 
added the above work to his long list of publications. His main 
reason in so doing was to show to the scientific world how a 
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language can express clearly the highest ideas with a minimum 
of grammar and without any morphological changes of words. 
In his book he studies in detail the most interesting of the many 
West Indian mixed languages, following the lead of the late 
Hugo Schuchardt. A very complete bibliography of Creole lan- 
guages is added to the study. 

Papiamento is not used by the lower classes of the population 
or by the negroes only, but is the favorite of the white society of 
Curacao. In its grammar it is based on colloquial Spanish, its 
vocabulary is a mixture of Portuguese-Spanish (95%) and 
Dutch (5%) words. The author believes that students of 
international auxiliary languages should investigate this and 
other naturally evolved Creole tongues in order to see how it is 
possible to express a maximum of ideas with a minimum of 
grammatical mechanism. Papiamento has been cultivated in 
the literary sense especially by the Catholic clergy. The vocabu- 
lary is extremely interesting from the point of view of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish dialectology: podié< pode ser, Sento < 
ciento, dzes < diez, jomber< hombre, viaja < viaje, jala < halen, 
siboyo < cebolla, webo< huevo, bini<venir, < dormir, 
skirbi < escribir, di<ahi, boso < vosotros, cria<criada. The 
verb, inchangeable in form, has an infinitive ta mira < esta a 
mirar, used for Pres. Indic.: mi ta mira, I see; an Imperfect 
with tabata < estaba + esta, for a continuous action, and a past 
tense for a point action with the auxiliary a< Ptg. haver: a 
bini, came, has come; a Future with lo< Sp. luego: lo mi 
kanta, I shall sing. With a rare gerund, and a rare auxiliary 
wordu (of Dutch origin) to express Passive Voice, 9 preposi- 
tions and 10 conjunctions the Papiamento is in Prof. Lenz’s 
estimation one of the most perfect languages in the world accord- 
ing to the standard set up by Jespersen in his Language, p. 324: 
“that language ranks highest which goes farthest in the art of 
accomplishing much with little means; or, in other words, which 
is able to express the greatest amount of meaning with the sim- 
plest mechanism.” 

Prof. Lenz touches upon many points of interest for the lin- 
guist which space does not allow to discuss in detail. As regards 
the origin of language he seems to favor the theory of isolated 
cries—gritos aislados—governed by a thought which had to be 
evolved at the same time, and conveyed to other persons with 
some definite meaning. I do not share his view that “ the origin 
of human language is the greatest enigma of linguistic science.” 
Experimental science cannot solve enigmas which lie beyond the 
point when man reached the ability of clear reasoning. When 
man reaches the point of possessing the faculty to form a lan- 
guage there is no enigma to solve. This faculty rests on the 
ability to produce sound symbols, remember and agree on what 
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they stand for—an ability closely connected with the ability to 
count and distinguish quantities. The faculty of constructing 
a language may lead to an infinite variety of combinations. If 
there is an enigma it begins with the origin of the Cosmos. 
When we postulate the faculty capable of an infinite variety of 
combinations we are on a safe ground, and then it would be 
most logical to explain the process of forming a language as a 
gradual building up from separate symbols rather than start 
with a conglomerate chaos. If thought is indispensable for lan- 
guage it presupposes classification of the raw material, some- 
thing like making bricks out of clay and putting them together 
according to an inner urge which science can only observe in 
its functions. 
A. R. NYKL. 


Marquette UNIVERSITY. 


The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, with an English Translation 
by JoHN C. Routre. In three Volumes. London, William 
Heinemann; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927, 1927, 
1928. $2.50 a volume. 


The Loeb Classical Library has done a good service in setting 
forth the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius. Professor RoLFe’s 
translation is both readable and reliable; all the verse quotations 
are rendered in English verse, there are some useful notes, and 
an excellent index. In vol. II, p. vii, 1. 26, and p. 45, 1. 11, the 
words “said that they” seem unnecessary. So with the word 
“that,” vol. III, p. 219, 1. 32. Vol. III, p. 352, ll. 12-13 might 
have been rendered more simply; cp. p. 356, 1. 2. Vol. I, p. 
lxi, 1%, has Plistonicus, for Plistonices; p. lxi, 26, after, for 
before; p. 173, 13, Epicurus, for Epictetus; p. 312, n. 1, odolere, 
for adolere; p. 317, n. 5, tralaticum, for tralaticium; p. 321, 
11, luscitosus, for luscitiosus; p. 431, 17, after, for before; p. 
431, 29, before, for after; Vol. II, p. 30, 19, expectantur, for 
expetantur: p. 78, 23, prades, for praedes; p. 196, 5, Sito, for 
Tito; p. 205, 9, dative, for genitive; p. 376, 2%, obstraret, for 
obstaret. Vol. III, p. xxi, 34, has an unnecessary ‘an’; p. xxil 
25, dialectio, for dialectico; p. 14, 13, compententiam, for com- 
petentiam ; p. 62, 13, crebis, for crebris; p. 209, 7, their, for his; 
p. 285, 25, forty-two, for fifty-two. A few further notes might 
have been added: Vol. I, p. 284, 23, Cic. Tuse. Disp. 1, 46, 111; 
p. 286, 7%, cp. Livy, 22, 7, 18; Vol. ITI, p. 444, n. 1, Plin. N. H. 
2, 209, Aristotle, Part. An. 4, 5; Aug. Civ. Dei, 5, 6. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
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Statius, with an English Translation by J. H. Moztzy. In two 
Volumes. London, William Heinemann Ltd.; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. $2.50 a volume. 


The Loeb Classical Library now offers a very skilful transla- 
tion of Statius, by J. H. Moztry. The editor adds a good in- 
troduction, but, alas, no index. The rendering of Silv. 3, 2, 40, 
‘if *tis thy desire that I should tell,’ can hardly be right. In 
Theb. 4, 84, debitus hospes is translated ‘ when he owed the duty 
of a guest.? The note in the old Lemaire edition is better: 
Fatis vel responso Apollinis debitus. In Theb. 11, 34, annos 
seems to be governed by egreditur. In Theb. 10, 789, patriaque 
in sede hardly means ‘in his forefathers’ tomb’; cp. 12, 507, 
patriaque a sede fugati, and 12, 60 (on the burning of Menoeceus 
on a funeral pyre). Vol. II, p. 480, has an unusual version of 
the story of Philomela, ‘she cut out her own tongue.’ Vol. 
II, p. 446, has the note ‘The Dawn (Aurora) husband of 
Tithonus.’ Vol. I, p. 94, calls Parthenope the old ‘man?’ of 
Naples. Other inaccuracies abound: p. xiii, 3, Manlius, for 
Manilius; p. 40, 45, duaque, for quaque; p. 50, 16, crimen, for 
crinem; p. 73, 20, Pollio, for Pollius; p. 315, 18, lays, for days; 
p. 820, 194, Aeciden, for Aeaciden; p. 562, note 2, Bk. iv, for 
Bk. v; Vol. II, p. 8, 39, servitum, for servitium; p. 73, 18, 
Ogyian, for Ogygian; p. 86, 345, fratere, for fratre; p. 106, 632, 
odorat for adorat; p. 194, 5, movum, for novum; p. 238, 606, 
agmine, for agmina; p. 259, 19, who, for whom; p. 339, 20, 
Polynides, for Polynices; p. 462, 242, qua, for que; p. 471, 15, 
were, for where; p. 576, 920, placet, for placat. heb. 9, 96, 
has infirmantia, but the translation suggests infamantia. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Cicero, De Re Publica, De Legibus, with an English Translation 
by Ciinton Waker Keyes. London, William Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. $2.50. 


Dr. C. W. Keyes here publishes a very useful edition of the 
surviving books of Cicero’s De Re Publica and De Legibus. Both 
of these treatises are rather fragmentary, and often obscure, but 
the translator has done his work well, and seems to have made 
about all that could be made of them. The book has been care- 
fully printed, and there is a good index. P. 264, 1. 13, ‘te’ for 
‘tu’ is a lonely misprint. P. 17, 1. 25, the expression ‘ feel 
a mighty urge’ seems out of place in a translation of Cicero. 
P. 18, 1. 9, the sentiment occurs again in Cicero’s Fourteenth 
Philippic, 12, 31. 

W. P. Musrarp. 
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Seneca, Moral Essays, with an English Translation by Joun W. 
Basore. London, William Heinemann, Ltd.; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Volume I, 1928. $2.50. 


Dr. Basore’s first volume of Seneca’s Moral Essays contains 
the De Providentia, De Constantia, De Ira, and De Clementia. 
The translation has been carefully made, and the whole book 
is very carefully printed. P. 298, 1. 21, pavit probably means 
‘fed, not ‘feared’; p. 302, 1. 9, cum matronis can hardly be 
taken with inambulans. P. 27, 1. 13, “those whom he wills 
shall receive ” is surely a solecism in modern English. P. 420, 
ll. 8-11, for the sentiment, cf. Cicero, Rose. Am. 25, 70. 


W. P. Musrarp. 
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Edited, with introduction and notes. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1928. 102 pp. 12°. 

Otto, Bishop of Freising. The Two Cities. A Chronicle of Universal 
History to the Year 1146 A.D. Translated in full... by Charles 
Christopher Mierow. Edited by Austin P. Evans and Charles Knapp. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. xv +523 pp. $10.00. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
No. 3 (1928) 


ANCIENT SICYON WITH A PROSOPO- 
GRAPHIA SICYONIA 


By CHARLES H. SKALET, Pu, D. 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 


234 pages. 8vo. Paper $250; cloth $3.00 


This volume aims to present a complete and connected account of — 
this once famous Greek city-state. The work contains twelve chapters . 
dealing with the topography and monuments of the city, its indus- 
tries and commerce, political history, sculptors and painters, religious 
cults and civilization, and is concluded with a prosopographia. The 
author has drawn his information from the statements of ancient — 
writers, inscriptions, reports of excavations on the-site, general archae- 
ological material and accounts of recent: travellers. The volume is 
provided with notes and an index and a number of the buildings and 
sites discussed in the first chapter are illustrated. 


CONTENTS: 


Chapter I. Situation and Topography; II. Natural Products, Industries 
and Commerce; III. The Heroic Age and the Dorian Ascendancy; IV. The 
Tyrants of Sicyon; V. Sicyon under the Spartan and Theban Hegemonies; 
VI. Sicyon in Hellenistic and Roman Times; VII. Sicyonian Sculptors; VIII. . 
Sicyonian Painters; IX. The Sicyonian Treasuries at Olympia and Delphi; ~~ 
X. The Cults of Sicyon; XI. The Civilization of Sicyon; XII. Sete 
Sicyonia; Bibliography; Index. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Figure 1. Profile of the Geological Formation; la. Sketch of the Site of - 
Sicyon; 2. The Helisson River; 3. The Eastern Part of the Acropolis; 4. The 
Western Portion of the Acropolis; 5, Foundations of Temple on Acropolis; 
6. Part of Roman Building; 7. Roman Building; 8. Rock Sanctuary with 
Niches; 9. Portico or Temple; 10. View from Top of Theater; 11. Theater 
Looking West; 12. The Theater; 13. Stadium Looking North; 14. Stadium 
Looking South; 15. View from Extension of Stadium; 16. ah Wall 
of Stadium; 17. Bouleuterium. 


Orders may be placed with any bookseller or sent direct to. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, JU. S. A. 
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STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE 
PASTORAL 


Latin Texts, edited with Introductions and Notes 


By WILFRED P. MUSTARD, Pu. D., D. Lirt. 


Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins University 


I. The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus (1911). Pp. 156. $1.50. 
_ The text is based upon that of the first printed edition, of Mantua, 
1498. The Introduction, treats of the life of Mantuan, his family and 
friends, his, works, his popularity, the wide use of his Eclogues as a 

~ schoolbook, and their influence upon Sixteenth-Century literature. The 
Notes are mainly devoted to the poet’s use of his great classical models. 


II. The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro (1914). Pp. 94. 
$1.25. 


These Latin poems are very clever imitations, or adaptations, of some 
of Virgil’s Bucolics. The Virgilian conventions are so far modified that 
the pastoral eclogue becomes a piscatory eclogue, or an idyl of fishermen. 
The singers are no longer shepherds, but fishermen, and the scene is 
no longer Sicily or Arcadia, but the Bay of Naples. The text is based 
upon that of the first printed edition, of Naples, 1526. 


III. The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Arnolletus 


(1918). Pp. 123. $1.50. 


“One of the Italian scholars who helped to spread the New Learning 
in France, professor for many years in the University of Paris, the 
intimate friend of Erasmus, the special protégé of the King and Queen— 
diu regnavit Lutetiae. His Eclogues ... . hold an important place in 
the tradition of the Pastoral, because of their frequent imitation of 


Calpurnius and Nemesianus.” 


The Sacred Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini eeri: Pp. 84. 
$1.50. 


IV 


“The main subject of the poems is the story of the Life of Christ. 


The last three deal with the Apostles’ Creed, the Last Judgment, and 


the Life of the Blessed in the Hereafter. One interesting feature is 
their free use of the language and imagery of Ovid.” The text is 


based upon that of the first printed edition, of Rome, 1485. 


V. Aeneas Silvius: De Curialium Miseriis (1928). Pp. 102. 
$1.50. 


The earliest English eclogues we possess were published by Alexander 


Barelay, about. the year 1514. The first three of them “conteyne the 


Miseryes of Courtiers and Courts of all Princes in generall.” And 
the title adds that these were “gathered out of a Booke named in 
_ Latin Miseriae Curialium, compiled by Eneas Silvius, Poet and Oratour.” 
This Latin text, written in 1444, is thus of especial interest to students 


of Early Tudor Poetry. 
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